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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. 


*“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


Social Results of the Labor Movement in 
America. 
By Louis VicouRoux.* 

In writing a preface for my report about the 
*‘concentration of labor forces in North America,’’ 
Paul de Rousiers has not answered a question that 
English and American workmen ask very fre- 
quently: ‘‘Which are the best organized ones?” 
It is perfectly useless, says he, to compare minutely 
two systems of organization, when their parts are 
not interchangeable as might be pieces of two 
engines, alike and built in the sameshop. Each 
system fills different wants. 

Being less acquainted myself with the English 
trade unions, I shall not try to solve this interest- 
ing problem and I shall offer to the readers of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST only a summary of my 
personal conclusions. 

Have labor organizations improved the condi- 
tion of the American workingman, materially and 
morally ? 

Yes, in my judgment. 

I shall deal now with the moral point, exclu- 
sively. 

Official statistics show that about two-thirds of 
the United States immigrants were born in Eng- 
land, Ireland or Germany and the other third has 
not played an influential part in the labor move- 
ment. 

Scandinavians have colonized the Northwestern 
plains. Italians have, as a rule, kept aloof from 
the trade unions. When Slavs, Hungarians and 
Eastern people arrived, the Anglo-Saxon element 
was predominant among the unions, on account of 
the assimilating power of the American nation. 
The sons of immigrants have been rapidly Ameri- 
canized and the Germans’ influence has never been 
in proportion of their numerical strength. 

Anyhow, Anglo-Saxons, Germans and Irish con- 
stitute the bulk of the trade unions. 

Formerly, some employers managed cleverly to 
prevent them to organize by intermingling them 
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in the workshop and by granting the demands of 
the English-speaking workingmen, only. These 
are things of the past. Similar tricks were used 
in the Southern States, where misunderstandings 
between blacks and whites were encouraged. But 
the leading national unions affiliate colored peo- 
ple, and the American Federation of Labor has 
never allowed any discrimination of race, color, 
nationality or sex. Whatever are the incentives 
which induce the unions to organize foreigners, 
colored people and women, the result is benefiting 
the whole American commonwealth. 

Years ago, as soon as Hungarians or Italians 
would appear on anthracite coal fields miners 
would lay their tools down, because the new- 
comers’ ignorance would have put their existence 
in jeopardy. This seldom happens now. All 
these difficulties have been lessened by the pro- 
gress of the trade-union movement. Civilization 
has increased, thanks to the labor organizers’ un- 
ceasing efforts, for they helped ill-matched ele- 
ments in the nation to coalesce. 

The woman question is an unsatisfactory aspect 
of the labor problem. In New England, especially, 
working women have organized some unions in a 
few trades, but they have accomplished very little 
results, This question is a poignant one, because 
some women are compelled to earn their living, 
one way or another, and because a married woman 
or a girl living with her parents will be satisfied 
with small wages and will displace men, some- 
times heads of a family. According to the last 
census in the United States, there are about 
1,400,000 women against 8,000,000 men working at 
trades which are affected by some form of organi- 
zation. This important subject ought to be a 
matter of serious concern to the labor leaders and 
social reformers. 

However, as far as the workingmen themselves 
are concerned, I have not the slightest doubt their 
condition has been bettered, morally and intellect- 
ually. In order to prove my assertion, statistics 
would be of little use, but my personal inquiry 
would help to show that, as a rule, they have 
availed themselves intelligently of their conquered 
leisure hours. 

A good many have taken greater care of their 
physical conditions and developed their intellect- 
ual strength. Every impartial American I have 











interviewed has supported this opinion and I found 
it warranted whenever I perused the lists and cat- 
alogues of popular libraries, whenever I cast a 
glance at book cases in meeting-rooms and work- 
ers’ homes and whenever I had a talk with a work- 
ingman. Furthermore, a great social benefit would 
be won, albeit this opinion would be correct for a 
small number only, albeit we should not see today 
eloquent speakers, clever journalists, powerful 
writers and first-class business men, emerging from 
the workshop or the factory. 

And by the way, let us consider the socalled 
‘labor leader”? whom some people curse because 
he is omnipotent, and others because he has no 
power at all; who is charged by some with foster- 
ing strikes in order to keep his *‘ job,” and by others 
with adjusting industrial conflicts in order to re- 
ceive bribes from the employers. This is an inter 
esting subject, for the character of the leaders has 
influenced, with a certain degree, the labor move- 
ment. This movement has been shaped, first, by 
economic and social conditions; second, by trade 
circumstances. But, suppose nobody would have 
understood its origin and forseen its tendencies, it 
never would have crystalized and assumed its de- 
velopment. 

Leaders are men like other men; they have pas- 
sions and desires; they are impulsed by noble 
feelings and selfish motives. Their enemies assert 
they are dishonest; but, as a rule, I have been un- 
able to obtain a precise account of the charges pre- 
ferred against them. Besides, I don’t think fidelity 
insurance companies would advance money upona 
basis of one-half of one per cent. per annum to the 
officers who must give their union a bond (some- 
times amouting to $30,000), if this accusation was 
warranted. At all events, who could deny the in- 
telligent activity they have exerted for the benefit 
of the organizations they have identified them- 
selves with. 

In 1881, Samuel Gompers was supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, a socialist leader. When history taught 
him that discussions about a complete recasting of 
our social world were useless, and revolutionary 
methods ineffective, he made up his mind to do 
his best in order to keep the trade unions upon 
economic principles. Knights of Labor and So- 
cialists attacked him bitterly, but his temper 
being a fighting one, he has only become more 
obdurate, and, in 1895, he lost his function as 
American Federation of Labor President in order 
to maintain the position he had assumed. He 
has endeavored energetically to organize non- 
union men and he has been very efficient in voic- 
ing the aspirations of organized labor appropriately 
and convincing public opinion that labor deserves 
a peaceful hearing and an earnest consideration. 

P. J. McGuire has stumped the whole country 
in the interest of labor and socialism. A very for- 
cible speaker. I have seen him move a meeting 
deeply, with a few words. Experience has made 
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him a staunch trade unionist, before everything. 
He knows how to handle men and interests and to 
conduct his union’s affairs along business prin- 
ciples. 

Jas. Duncan, J. O’Connell, M. M. Garland, J. B. 
Lennon, R. Howard, A. Strasser, John Phillips, 
Martin Fox, G. W. Perkins, W. B. Prescott, Th. 
Kidd, Harry White, and so many others have 
managed their unions very ably, and conquered 
the esteem of the employers who have discussed 
trade matters with them. Geo. E. McNeill, F. K. 
Foster, J. W. Suliivan and others have written 
clever essays about the history and philosophy of 
the labor movement. 

After ten months of scrupulous observation in 
1893, 1896 and 1898, I have been very much im- 
pressed by their constituents’ sagacity. Asarule, 
they put the right manin the right place. This 
one will go speaking; this other one organizing. 
Another one will be assisted by clerks, stenogra- 
phers and typewriters and enabled to dispatch a 
large amount of office work. 

Besides, a host of active organizers, (of whom 
there are over 450) like my friend J. F. O’Sullivan 
and his worthy wife, will stump North America in 
every direction, and preach the gospel of organ- 
ized labor, keeping enthusiasm up, rallying un- 
decided minds and recruiting for national unions. 

Sometimes an organizer is a walking delegate 
too. Then he will patrol workshops and yards and 
see that the union rules are put in force; he will 
object to scabs (and perhaps to nonunion men) 
being employed. Very seldom is he empowered to 
order a strike, but very frequently he will appear 
before the public as the real instigator, and comic 
papers will be delighted to expose him asa corrupt 
fellow with the appearance of adrunkard. What- 
ever we may think about the moral standard of 
some walking delegates, industrial circumstances 
make them necessary, like sheriff’s officers and 
policemen among civilized nations. 

When we try to cast an impartial judgment upon 
the trade union movement we must bear in mind 
the huge mass of unorganized workingmen, the re- 
fractory spirit of the latest immigrants and the 
sundry obstacles which confront the labor leaders 
in managing discordant constituents and their 
conflicting interests. 

We shall not excuse any outrageinflicted on scabs 
and even nonunion men but we should understand 
the assaulters’ disposition of mind. Andrew Car- 
negie, the iron king, was right when he wrote, in 
the Forum (1886): ‘To expect that one depend- 
ent upon his daily wages for the necessaries of 
life will stand by peaceably and see a new man 
employed in his stead is to expect much.” 

It would be most unfair to ignore the efforts of 
responsible leaders to stop damnable violences. 
Congressional reports on the Homestead strike 
(1892), and the great railway strike (1894), show 
that the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
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Steel Workers and American Railway Union offi- 
very cers have done their best to prevent outrages 
frequently perpetrated by unorganized strikers. 

The contempt of the union man for the scab will 
not subside but the former’s behavior towards the 
latter seems to become more and more tempered. 
Moreover, some trade unionists have endeavored 
to stir up a sympathetic feeling for the unorgan- 
ized among their comrades. 

When, A. MacCraith resigned his functions as 
American Federation of Labor Secretary he wrote 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: ‘I am of the 
opinion that a considerable portion of our advance 
is derived from those workers who are outside our 
ranks, and compelled to contribute to the increase 
which we demand. There are many indus- 
tries which are not organized whose products we 
buy cheaply, and the poor unfortunates engaged in 
them are compelled to pay more for ours or go 
without them, which means less employment for 
us.”?” I believe there is some truth in this state- 
ment and I think labor men ought to bestow their 
attention upon it. If Il remember correctly, J. W. 
Sullivan asserted, in the course of a lecture deliv- 
ered at the Musée Social, that the trade unions had 
been indirectly beneficial to the nonunion and un- 
skilled workingmen. Undoubtedly it has been so, 
in many cases, but it would be extremely interest- 
ing to have this important point thoroughly 
thrashed out in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
However, while the anxiety of Aug. MacCraith for 
the unorganized masses is most creditable, to make 
his point good, he ought to have proved that trade 
unions had made the condition of the unorganized 
worse just by improving their own members’ con- 
dition. In other words, that a man has not lost 
something because he has failed to reap the same 
advantages as another fellow. 

From a social standpoint, when people organize, 
learn parliamentary proceedings and submit to 
some form of discipline, it is already an immense 
result, because associations which discuss collective 
interests are inademocratic country the only prac- 
tical schools where the enfranchised citizens can 
learn to deal with national and international mat- 
ters. 

Besides, we must recollect that in a civilized na- 
tion does not everybody draw a personal profit 
from every institution opened to the people in 
order to improve their intelligence and to increase 
their knowledge? Shall we shut art galleries, pub- 
lic libraries, scientific collections and public schools 
because some taxpayers will support and yet not 
patronize them? 

It is right, indeed, to improve the condition of 
the greater number but let us not neglect to im- 
prove the condition of a smaller number every 
time we get a chance. Who would try to measure 
out the beneficial influence of a handful of edu- 
cated men, and perhaps of a single educated 
man? 


The Trade Union Movement. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE ANCIENTS—IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES—PROGRESS OF ITS EMANCIPATION. 
By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 


I. 

It is not enough that trade unionism in this 
country is working progressively, though tardily, 
to the accomplishment of improved conditions, 
tending to an amelioration that will lessen, if not 
entirely subvert the existing ills which oppress and 
afflict the laboring masses. It needs no flowery 
word-picturing to excite the mind in furtherance 
of the belief that the principles of trade unionism— 
unadulterated with contending ‘isms,’ free from 
schism or anything resembling diversity of opin- 
ion—trade unionism, pure and simple—has accom - 
plished, and is now fulfilling and realizing more 
for the absolute relief of mankind than any or all 
of the other forms of creed or orthodoxy ever con- 
ceived in the mind of man. It deals with the pres- 
ent, and in its incentive and incitement is prompted 
by impulse not less holy than the church. 

Through all ages of the world’s history the 
weaker classes of the world’s people—though 
always in a large majority —have been the victims 
of cruelty and oppression. It is not necessary, in 
this paper to recite the slow, but gradual, im- 
provement in the conditions of the poorer mas- 
ses, since the advent of the Christianera, Slavery 
has existed since the days of the early empires of 
Greece and Rome. And even the Germans, who 
conquered the Roman Empire, and established 
their dominion over every part of modern Europe, 
were familiar with the institution of slavery. The 
Anglo-Saxons, of whose commingled blood we 
hear so much of late, and who conquered England 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, took with them the 
institution of slavery. Two-thirds of the people 
were absolute slaves, or in an intermediate state of 
bondage to the other third. Cattle and slaves 
were the coin money of the Anglo-Saxons and were 
the medium of exchange by which the value of 
commodities was measured. The conquest of 
Anglo-Saxon England by the Normans, under 
William the Conquerer, in the eleventh century, 
while it completely supplanted the Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy, brought about little of change in con- 
ditions. The soldiers of William were put into the 
places of the nobles who had ruled the peasantry 
and the Norman baron proved to be no worse a 
master than the Saxon thane whom he superseded. 

The development of this condition of things 
from a state of absolute slavery up through the 
intermediate stages, until slavery gave way to 
personal freedom of the present century, was a 
very slow one, and one which progressed very 
unequally in different countries. All the modern 
European nations commenced with this condition 
of affairs and have finally ended with the legal in- 
dependence of the present century. 
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No reference is here made to the more ancient 
days of the Egyptian period, nor the ages that fol- 
lowed, up to the Mediwval period. Even if it is 
noted that in ancient Rome and Greece there 
existed organizations of artisans, called ‘‘collegia,”’ 
we are in ignorance as to what particular rights 
and duties were possessed or exercised by them; 
and even if there is a trace of resemblance between 
the Mediwval trade guilds, sprung from the old 
Roman ‘“‘collegia,” and the modern trade unions, 
the connection is so slight between the first two, 
and the influence of the former so untraceable, 
that the question has for the present day only an 
antiquarian interest. 

It is difficult to define correctly just where and 
when the line was established that made the many 
the slaves and serfs of the few; where, and when, 
and by what just power, a class of nobility was 
founded which lorded, tyrannized and brought 
under absolute subjection, the great masses of 
people from which the vast population of modern 
Europe are now classified, into a score of national- 
ities, each and all claiming with equal haughtiness 
of arrogance and unauthorized assumption, the 
pretense of divine authority. 

There was no evidence of divine power in the 
conquest of the Roman Empire by the hordes of 
Germans who crossed the Rhine and settled them. 
selves down on the fair fields of what is now Spain, 
France, Italy and Greece, as masters. They came 
not only with weapons of iron for use in battle, 
but with iron utensils in the worship of the gods, 
and as far as any knowledge they may have had of 
a living God was concerned, their ignorance was 
as supreme as that of the Hindus of today. They 
remained in this condition for a thousand years, 
and until the disintegrating influences of scattered 
separation had done its work, and the divisions of 
countries was brought about by the possessions of 
vast estates. Although the Germans made large 
numbers of the Romans their slaves, they still 
learned from the latter the customs and habits of 
civilized life. But the people remained in the same 
low state of civilization as before. 

Economy of space prevents a statement in de- 
tail of the greater development of released condi- 
tions which followed the Norman period. While 
two-thirds of the people of England were in abso- 
lute slavery, it followed that none but lords were 
masters, and the mass in bondage included, of 
course, not only the agricultural classes, but arti- 
sans, mechanics and workingmen and women of 
every description. They were in such abject con. 
dition that they were not even allowed to venture 
beyond the estates of their baronial masters, nor 
allowed to wear the clothes of free citizens ; and, 
in many instances, to secure their identity, they 
were branded with the mark of their masters. 

It is true that on each of the large estates there 
was one or more villages where the freer part of 
he dependents lived and thesettlement was divided 


into several orders of social life. First, the lord, 
with his manor-house, who had about this his spe- 
cial farm, which he cultivated by means of his 
slaves and the labor which other dependents owed 
him as rent for their small allotments of farm land; 
then there were tenants who were freemen, indepen- 
dent of the personal power of the lord, and had the 
right to take part in the village court, etc. Other 
tenants were cottagers and boarders who did not 
have the same liberties as the free tenants; then the 
serfs, who at one time were regarded as the slaves 
of the lords, but who gradually acquired certain 
rights. 

Then there sprung up a system by which the 
tenants gave their lords money instead of labor 
for services due him, for he found it burden- 
some to leave his own work and go and help 
his Jord harvest just at the time when his own 
fields needed his attention most. Besides, the 
lord found it very difficult for the overseer to get 
any amount of work out of the unwilling tenants. 
As the services of the tenant were not very valu- 
able, since labor was cheap, the lords were willing 
to let them off with easy payments. The serf 
shared in all these advantages, and was rapidly be- 
coming almost as independent, so far as his earn- 
ings were concerned, as the cottager or free tenant, 
while the lord became, in the meantime, more and 
more dependent on hired labor. Everything was 
progressing toward a time when the serf should be 
free and independent, and the free tenant his own 
man in every respect, except the payment of a 
small cash rent, when a sudden event happened 
which proved to be a disturbing cause of the most 
powerful and far-reaching kind. The Black Death 
appeared in England in August, 1348, and within 
a short time one-third of the population of Eng- 
land had perished. The economic and social 
effects of this terrible plague were far-reaching and 
long-working. There was great dearth of labor, 
a very great enhancement of wages and a serious 
difficulty in collecting the harvest of the landlords 
who depended upon hired labor for the purpose of 
getting in their crops. We are told that crops 
rotted in the fields for want of hands; cattle and 
sheep roamed at large over the country for want 
of herdsmen, and that great estates went out of 
cultivation. 

As a result the commutation of money payments 
became more rapid, each landlord being willing to 
give his tenants the best terms he could in order 
to prevent them from leaving, and being willing 
to favor the serf to prevent him from running 
away to some other lord who would defend him 
against his old master, in order to utilize his labor. 
The second result was the final emancipation of 
the serfs over a greater part of England. 

It soon became evident to the lords that with 
rising wages and falling prices in farm products, 
they would soon be ina bad way. Their remedy 


was characteristic. They secured the passage of 
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the statute of laborers in 1350, which remained on 
the statute books for two hundred years, and until 
the reign of Elizabeth. And a look at the provi- 
sions of this law will not be uninteresting. By it: 

““No person under sixty years of age, whether 
serf or free, shall decline to undertake farm labor 
at wages which had been customary in 1327, except 
they lived by merchandise, were regularly engaged 
in some mechanical craft, were possessed of pri- 
vate means, or were occupiers of land. The lord 
was to have the first claim on the labor of his serf, 
and those who declined to work for him or for 
others were to be sent to the common jail; impris- 
onment is decreed to all persons who may quit 
service before the time which is fixed in their 
agreements; no other than the old wages are to be 
given, and the remedy of those who seek more is 
to be sought in the lords’ court; lords of manors 
paying more than the customary rates are liable to 
treble damages ; artificers are to be liable to the 
same conditions, the artificers enumerated being: 
Saddlers, tanners, farriers, shoemakers, carpenters, 
masons, plasterers, carters, and others; alms are 
strictly forbidden to able-bodied laborers; any ex- 
cess of wages taken or given can be seized for the 
king’s use.”’ 

The combination of employers to depress wages 
to the old rates, shown by this statute, might have 
been successful, if it had not have been met by 
ecounter-organizations on the part of the laborers. 
They formed societies, subscribed considerable 
sums of money for the defense and protection of 
the serfs and the payment of fines. In plain 
English, the serfs entered into what are now 
called trade unions and supported each other in 
resistance to law and demands for higher wages. 
This is especially noticeable among the peasantry, 
the upland folk, as they are called, to distinguish 
them from artisans and towns-people generally. 
These facts are proved by the averages of agricul- 
tural wages, which at first were only occasionally 
very high in comparison with what they had been 
before the plague. Twenty years after the first in- 
cidence of the plague, the combination seems to 
have been completely successful, and the prices of 
harvest labor were more than double those before 
the plague. Thus the results of this great econ- 
omic revolution in favor of the laborers were only 
saved by the combinations of the laborers them- 
selves to protect and guard their own interests. 

But this was not lasting. The power of wealth 
and ownership were in constant influence with the 
State to renew the oppression of former conditions. 
Uprisings were subdued and suppressed with the 
power of the sword and gibbet tiil the people, for 
several centuries, were held, with varying condi- 
tions, in almost abject submission to lordly and 
kingly rule, struggling for little better than mere 
existence. Passing over a long period of slow 
development, we come to the eleventh century, 
which seemed to mark the advent of a new 


era. In the course of time, owing to a multitude 
of causes, the absolute right of the lord over his 
tenants became much modified, and those who had 
been slaves became assimilated more and more to 
the class of free tenants. It seems likely that 
there were also free mechanics in the few free com- 
munities who combined the following of a trade 
with the pursuit of farming, and from the three 
classes of mechanics—free, serfand tenant—sprang 
the modern class of mechanics. 

The chief circumstance in this new development 
was the rise in cities. It was easy for any band of 
men who would combine and entrench themselves 
in some stronghold to develop an independent 
city, if they could hold themselves against the 
strong barons and knights who were always quar- 
reling among themselves. In course of time these 
villages, enlarged and fortified, felt themselves 
strong to demand a greater share of liberty from 
their masters, and in case they refused they often 
declared their independence and maintained it 
through long and stubborn contests. It was in 
these cities that the artisans organized themselves 
into the famous unions of the middle ages which 
are known by the name, guilds. The origin of these 
guilds is not known. It would be idle to seek any 
one source for them. The circumstances of the 
time were ‘favorable to the development of such 
bodies, and as with one accord, we find them at 
this time showing up in nearly every European 
country, though their career in Germany was the 
most successful and brilliant. 

We can not follow in detail the rise and develop- 
ment of the system of guilds. Their rise dates 
from the twelfth century in a few cities and a few 
callings. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies they became more numerous, and in the 
fifteenth century the system became almost uni- 
versal in continental and English cities, and em- 
bracing all callings. The history of the guilds 
was very different in different cities and different 
branches of trade, conditioned largely by the 
political development of the city. But in spite of 
all the differences in detail, the guilds in the Ger- 
man cities toward the close of the middle ages 
formed an organization of industrial labor with a 
homogenous nature, with similar ultimate aims 
and purposes and a similar social and economic 
significance. 

It will require another paper to follow up the 
development of the struggles of the middle and 
the future ages to the present conditions, now so 
full of promise, and to refer briefly to threatened 
evolving influences which inspire with apprehen- 
sion the safety and futurity of trade’union hopes 
and anticipations. It is to be hoped that the read- 
ers will carefully scan and seriously reflect upon 
past conditions, upon the present prospect of 
escape from a thraldom, the weight of ages, op- 
pressive ages, and the absolute menace which 
threaten their very liberties. 














British Labor Notes. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 

LONDON, March 6, 1899.—The tendency of British 
trade unions towards participation in legislative 
agitation continues to be emphasized day after day. 


Richard Bell, the stalwart blue-eyed secretary of 


the Amalgamated Railway Servants, although re- 
fusing the offer of a candidature at Rotherham, is 
being approached now by other constituencies. 
Birmingham trade unionists are especially eager 
to have him stand for them at the first opportunity. 
His union is in a splendid condition. Sixty-five 
thousand members in good financial standing, he 
reckons. 

Then there is Will Thorne. You know him. The 
workingmen of West Haven want him as their 
representative at Westminster. Keir Hardie served 
for this district as labor member from 1892 to 1895 
and then dropped out, since which time an ordi- 
nary politician has held the seat. Thorne is re- 
ported to have agreed to contest the borough, 
whereat there is much rejoicing amongst the organ- 
ized workers there. I understand, though, that 
itis not yet clear whether the Gas-workers and 
General Laborers Union, of which he is secretary, 
will allow him to stand. Possibly his fellow-mem- 
bers will think that a man who has shown himself 
such a splendid union organizer as to build up a 
society with 43,474 good-standing members in- ten 
years is a little bit too much of a good thing to be 
allowed to sink himself in the ruck of mere poli- 
ticians. Others will think the same. 

Several other unions are considering the ques- 
tion of setting aside portions of their funds for the 
purpose of securing direct representatives of their 
trade in Parliament. 

The provisional committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions has circularized all the 
British unions with a view to securing their affilia- 
tion. The chief objection to the scheme was well 
expressed by Richard Bell in a chat the other day, 
“It is weak on the financial side.’”’ It would have 
to do, though. 

Tom Mann has issued the first of the new series 
of reports which are to emanate from the head 
office of the International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration. This one deals with the true history of 
the port-workers organizations in Belgium, and 
describes the rather depressing efforts towards an 
amelioration of the arduous and underpaid labors 
of the Belgium dockers. Reports upon the condi- 
tions of port-work in Russia, Italy, etc. are to fol- 
low in due course. 

Ben Tillett is thoroughly engaged in agitation 
again. The Dock, Wharf and Riverside Laborers’ 
Union is already feeling the good effects of his re- 
turn. Next week he goes down to Liverpool to 
orate. The dockers are an unstable class to organ- 
ize. Wild-eyed enthusiasm together with a half- 
penny per hour appeals tothem most. During the 
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stormy days of 1887 they crowded in, and even in 
1890 the union was supposed to have 56,000 mem- 
bers. Now it has got about 10,000. 

The building trades are threatened with a dis- 
pute. It has been approaching for some time. 
The employers have been perfecting their sectional 
organization and now feel strong enough to defy 
even well-organized unions like those in the build- 
ing trades. The plasterers are the particular béte 
noir just now and they can look out for a fight, 
The men, so as not to be saddled with the acute 
responsibility of causing an unnecessary strike 
withdrew the demand they had made about. fore- 
men joining the union and the master builders at 
once replied by bringing forward several more 
points which the union was to accept. The tone 
of the employers’ ultimatum left the men in no 
doubt that the idea in the minds of the master 
builder was to precipitate a conflict by any means. 
A lockout of all the plasterers throughout the 
country is the weapon the plutocrats will wield. 
The next few days will show what is going to 
occur. It is impossible that the unionists can 
accede to these new demands. 

The possibility of a sympathetic strike through- 
out the whole of the building trades sections has 
not been advanced by any one yet, but it is as well 
to remember that federation amongst these trades 
is in a very advanced stage. There are about 140 
different unions with nearly a quarter of a million 
workmen organized, and in most districts the local 
branches of the carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
plasterers, painters, wood-workers, and other 
kindred unions are affiliated to a local federal 
council. 

That a time of desperate storm and stress is 
approaching it is idle to deny. The engineering, 
mining and railway disputes of the last couple of 
years have been but the patterings of the coming 
struggle. Not for nothing have employers poured 
out money like water to federate, fuse, amalga- 
mate and combine in every or any shape possible. 
Oldtime capitalistic competitive rivalries are dying 
out, and the integration of plutocracy for the de- 
fense of the privileges it stole from the old noblesse 
and added to by the monopoly of the mechanical 
means of modern industry, is the lesson of the 
passing day. 

Sixteen hundred thousand organized workers at 
the end of 1897, and a big increase last year, shows 
that the proletarian is heedful of this lesson. 

THOS. REECE. 





Secretary Healey of the Federal Labor Union at 
Valatie, N. Y., reports that through the efforts of 
the union the next village board of trustees will be 
controlled by candidates elected by the union and 
that the result will be an increase in the rate of 
wages for village work. 

Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and 
keep well informed on labor matters. 
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Special Organizers for the South, 


The organizers for the South, Messrs. Will. H. 
Winn, L. F. McGruder, and P. W. Greene held a 
conference and laid out plans for work and their 
route. The routes so far arranged are as follows: 

Winn :—Rome, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Ashe- 
ville, Raleigh, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Palatka, Tampa, New Orleans, Little 
Rock, Memphis, and Nashville. 

McGruder :—Pensacola, Mobile, Meridian, Jack- 
son, Vicksburg, Greenville; thence, working to 
Birmingham, Anniston, etc. 

Greene :—Phenix, Macon, Augusta, and Augusta 
district, Greenwood, Belton, Seneca, Greenville, 
Spartansburg, Charlotte, Columbia, Sumpter and 
Charleston—all in the Carolinas and the heart of 
the textile industry. 


Thanks of Typographical Union No. 101. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1899. 


To the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At aregular meeting of Columbia Union No. 101, 
held March 19, 1899, it was unanimously voted that 
the thanks of the Union be extended your honor- 
able body and its connections for the valuable aid 
rendered in securing the passage of the bill restor- 
ing the wages of the printers and bookbinders of 
the Government Printing Office to the former scale. 

A special committee was appointed to notify you 
of said action, and in that capacity the undersigned 
beg you to accept the Union’s assurance of sincere 
appreciation and profound gratitude. 


Fraternally, 
H. D. Lown, 


F. C. ROBERTs, 
J. A. GALLEHER, 
Committee. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


The plasterers of Toledo have demanded and 
secured the eight-hour day at $3.00. 


The Common Council of Norwich, Conn., passed 
an ordinance that all city printing shall bear the 
union label. 


The only powder mill in the United States em- 
ploying, exclusively, union labor, is at Birming- 
am, Ala. 


The National Brickmakers’ Alliance will hold 
their next convention May 2, 1899, at Carpenters’ 
Hall, Springfield, Ill. 


Frank Powell reports that the Teamsters and 
Drivers’ Union of Kansas City, Mo., is prospering 
and their rate of wages is $3.50 per day. 


The National Union of United Brewery Workers 
of the United States will hold a special convention 
on the first Sunday of this month at St. Louis, Mo. 


The National Union of Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica will hold their next convention in Boston, 
Mass., on May 1, 1899, at Templar Hotel, 724 Wash- 
ington Street. 

Secretary Whalen, of Federal Labor Union of 
Canton, TL, reports that they are gaining wn ge | 
in membership, and by the Ist of April, they will 
be able to report 200 members. 


President Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, 
reports that the Hocking Valley, O., operators 


have signed the agreement for the eight-hour day 
and the union scale for another day. 


Secretary Sudowitz, of Matress Makers’ Union, of 
Chicago, states that their organization is gaining 
ground rapidly in their effort to thoroughly union- 
ize their craft and secure the use of the union label. 


An earnest labor man of New Orleans has called 
in the Muse, and has written a poem dedicated to 
that splendid trade unionist and organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. James Leonard. 


Secretary Boyer, of the International Broom 
Makers Union, reports: ‘“ Our fight on the Lee 
Broom Co. is getting along nicely. Have organ- 
ized two locals, one at Pueblo, Uol., and the other 
at Ogden, Utah. I have one in prospect at Du- 
buque, Iowa.”’ 


Secretary Gus W. Engstrand reports from Sioux 
City, Ia.: ** We are having quite a boom herein the 
organization of new unions. We have organized 
several in the past few months, and we are now 
preparing to organize the painters, coopers, wait- 
ers, hackmen, and tinners.”’ 


Secretary Conine, of the United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, reports havin 
issued charters to two unions during March, an 
adds: ‘‘Our organization is — quite rapidly, 
and I expect to issue several new charters during 
the coming month.”’ 


Secretary Russell, of the Jackson, Tenn., Trades 
Council reports the organization of a Painters’ 
Union, Barbers’ Union and Clerks’ Union ; that a 
Federal Labor Union is in the course of formation, 
and adds: ‘“‘ We expect to make Jackson one of 
the strongest union towns in the South.” 


The International Union of Bicycle Workers de- 
sires it to be announced that they will allow $10 to 
organizers who organize local unions of the Inter- 
national, and forward the same to Secretary 
Rausch, 403 Valentine Building., Toledo, O. Orga- 
nizers and friends will please take notice. 


Mr. G. H. Kuhns, of Federal Labor Union, of 
Lansing, Mich., reports that they are progressing, 
and that the Trades Council, Federal Labor Union 
and Ladies’ Label League have been doing splendid 
work, and that the influence of organizations has 
been demonstrated before the present State legis- 
lature. 


Secretary Gilooley, of Truckmen’s Protective 
Union, of Lockport, N. Y., reports that their mem- 
bers are receiving $4 per day of eight hours, and 
that they are having a red hot time in labor circles. 
At an open meeting of the Central Labor Union 
the hall was filled to overflowing. They expect to 
form five new unions. 


Chas. L. Conine, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods 
reports having issued charters in St. Paul, and 
Toronto, Canada. He also states that they expect 
to nearly double their membership before the con- 
vention meets in June. He visited Chicago re. 
cently and reports a prosperous union in that city, 


The third annual convention of the [International 
Brickmakers’ Alliance will take place at Spring- 
field, Ill., May 2, 1899. In the call for the conven- 
tion, the officers say: “The alliance has made 
considerable progress. New local unions have 
been organized. . . . Indications are that 
the number of unions will be doubled this year, 
and the coming convention will be in a much bet- 
ter position to deal with the labor problem,” 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND ITS CRITICS. 


For quite some time the New York Evening 
Journal has published a number of editorials 
manifestly intended to educate the workers, 
and particularly the organized workers, in 
their duty to themselves and to the people 
generally. We welcome with sincere pleas- 
ure a more general discussion of the cause and 
demands for which organized labor stands and 
we have not the slightest notion to discourage 
either criticism or advice of our methods, our 
policy, or our tactics. The Journal has, on 
occasions, shown its sympathy for labor and 
has frequently said the right word in defense 
of our cause at the right time; hence it is not 
a pleasant task to take issue with it now, 
but 1t should not be forgotten that it is easier 
to be critical than correct, and the paper 
in question editorially assumes such a pre- 
sumptuous air of patronage and superior 
honor, honesty, and wisdom, that to ignore its 







false assumptions and to allow its criticism to 
go unanswered, would be positive negligence 
in a duty we owe to the great body of organ- 
ized workers. 

It will be remembered that in the January 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we 
published a correspondence we had with The 
Journal in which we clearly showed the unten- 
able position and unfair criticism of that paper 
on the attitude of organized labor toward the 
policy of militarism, jingoism and imperialism. 
It will also be remembered that the editor said, 
**Space limits demand respect. We hope to 
reply to Mr. Gompers more fully at some 
future time. We thank him for his letter, and 
believe that he will be with us before 1900 on 
the expansion question. His letter is that of 
a thoughtful, earnest man.’’ 

Since then, however, that paper has never 
editorially attempted to justify its charge that 
organized labor was pursuing a foolish course, 
and this, too, notwithstanding that it was 
universally agreed that the editor’s attempted 
answer was no answer at all, and that what 
he had written at the time was as soft as mush 
and as weak as a suckling babe. But it is not 
with this subject we have to deal now. 

Ina recent editorial The Journalsimply urges 
with might and main that the labor unions 
become ‘‘ political unions.’’ The lessons of 
the past are nothing to this editor and others 
like him. He has not borne the pain, the tra- 
vail and sacrifices which the men have who 
helped in the early days to build the orga- 
nized forces of labor, only to see their fondest 
hopes crushed by the unions becoming “ poli- 
tical unions,’’ and that the work of organiz- 
ing had to be begun again. He may not be 
aware of the fact that there are ‘political 
unions”? in some countries, and a few in our 
own, and that it is an invariable rule that the 
socalled ‘‘political unions’ are the least ef- 
fective in securing political rights or economic 
reforms. 

Ignorance of the attitude of organized labor 
and its declarations, political or otherwise, is 
no excuse for The Journal’s position in this 
matter ; for, in our official journals we have 
continued to publish the following declaration 
passed at the convention of 1897, and unani- 
mously and emphatically endorsed in the con- 
vention of 1898. 

POLITICAL ACTION. 

‘That the American Federation of Labor most 
firmly and unequivocally favors the independent 
use of the ballot by the trade unionists and work- 
ingmen, united regardless of party, that we may 
elect men from our own ranks to make new laws 
and administer them along the lines laid down in 
the legislative demands of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and at the same time secure an 
impartial judiciary that will not govern us by arbi- 
trary injunctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 
That as our efforts are centered against all forms 
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of industrial slavery and economic wrong, we must 
also direct our utmost energies to remove all forms 
of political servitude and party slavery, to the end 
that the working people may act as a unit at the 
polls at every election.” 


We invite The Journal s critical examination 
of the resolution on ‘‘ Political Action.”? We 
imagine that it will not be difficult to distin- 
guish the difference between trade unionists 
and workingmen uniting, regardless of party, 
in the independent use of the ballot to secure 
labor’s rights, and the unions, as such, becom- 
ing ‘‘ political unions.’’ 

‘True it is that the workers have not used 
their political power to the extent all sincere 
men in our movement hope for, but it must 
be remembered that all progress, to be safe, is 
necessarily or apparently slow; yet, it is a 
fact that since the American Federation of 
Labor political action declaration there has 
been a steady and very gratifying gain. There 
is scarcely a legislature in the country but 
which contains a number of sincere, able and 
honest union men. In one legislature there 
are seventeen union members and the presi- 
dency of that State’s Senate is honorably filled 
by anunion man. What is true of State legis- 
latures is equally true of local and municipal 
bodies. We hope, yes, have every reason to 
expect, that the time is not far distant when 
we shall have the presence of tried and true 
union men in larger numbers, not only in State 
and local bodies, but also in the halls of Con- 
gress and in every department of our political 
and civil life. 

But what of the position of The Journal 
itself? We have in mind the fact that during 
the last Fall political campaign it advocated 
or opposed the election of men, not because 
they were union men—or men committed 
to the cause of labor’s interests—but because 
they were of the same political party stripe 
to which The Journal belongs. And we ven- 
ture to predict that during the next Fall cam- 
paign it will follow the same tack. Of course 
The Journal has the perfect lawful right to be 
a partisan newspaper, advocating the election 
to power of the political party which it believes 
will best promote the interests of the people, 
but when it does so, it forfeits its right during 
the other part of the year to assume an air of 
superiority either in knowledge of the best 
methods, tactics and policy which the organ- 
ized workers deem wisest to protect or promote 
their best interests. It can not be an advocate 
of labor’s political action, or independent po- 
litical action one part of the year and a Dem- 
ocratic or Republican party advocate during a 
campaign and on election day. 

Of course we want friends, not maudlin, 
Sentimental friends, but good, real, genuine, 
hard-headed friends, friends who do not mind 
to find fault with us when they see us wrong or 


do not follow the right path; friends who can 
show us our shortcomings and criticize our 
follies. Friends of this character are always 
appreciated by earnest and intelligent men 
engaged in the righteous cause of labor; they 
are appreciated by the great mass of organized 
workers. But we contend that for any news- 
paper to be regarded as the unselfish critical 
friend of labor, a friend which assumes in 
school master fashion to lay down its dictum 
which the workers must follow or be forever 
damned, such a paper must always unflinch- 
ingly and without deviation, no matter what 
the circumstances, be the same critical, yet 
faithful, consistent friend, counselor and de- 
fender. It must not during the year advocate 
one course for labor and during a political 
campaign turn a somersault and advocate an- 
other. 

The Journal is equally unfortunate in its 
statement of facts, or alleged facts, when it, in 
support of its position, states that ‘‘the trust 
will render the strike laughable and useless,’’ 
and adds: ‘‘ Suppose all the shops or manufac- 
tories of a certain kind to be under the control 
of one trast ; what good will a strike do?”’ 

Can’t The Journal appreciate what good a 
strike will do under the circumstances? Does 
not everybody know that astrike is a cessation 
of production or distribution, or both, for the 
purpose of readjusting terms upon which indus- 
try or commerce is to be resumed? When the 
railroad strike of 1877 occurred, the business of 
a large part of the country was at a standstill ; 
yet there were scarcely 50,000 organized wage- 
earners in the United Statesat thattime. The 
telegraphers’ strike of 1883 made our econo- 
mic and social life look all askew. The rail- 
way strike of 1894 in the West prostrated 
industry and commerce to a very great extent. 
The coal miners’ strike of 1897 created a 
famine for fuel, which, unless soon replenished 
by conceding the miners’ demands, would 
have resulted in industrial and commercial 
paralysis. 

And these strikes occurred when labor was 
not as well organized as it is today and is 
destined to be. We realize the all-importance 
of peace to successful civilized life, and it is 
the aim of the organized labor movement to 
avoid by every means within its power any 
cessation or stoppage of industry or commerce 
by striking ; yet we commend the possibilities 
to the serious consideration of The Journal, 
and ask it whether its position, rather than or- 
ganized labor on the strike, is not ‘‘ laughable 
and useless.’’ 

Just imagine this piece of economic wisdom 
one the part of The Journal! It supposes all 
shops or manufactories of a certain kind to be 
under the control of a trust. Then, it says, if 
a strike should occur in one concern, it will 
stop work ‘and its business will go to other 
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concerns in the trust.’’ Does The Journal im- 
agine that this business can go to another con- 
cern without that concern employing additional 


workers or just about that same number of 


workers who went on strike, and thus, though 
the personnel of the workers will not be, the 
net social and economic results are the same, 
with the exception that the latter are employed 
under generally improved conditions. Of 
course, it is true that the combinations and 
trusts reach across the country, but so do 
workingmen and so do labor organizations. 
The Journal does itself no honor when it 
flippantly and contemptuously refers to the 
effort of the working people to secure higher 
wages and less hours of labor and improved 
conditions generally by saying that they are 
‘*chattering about little local salary regula- 
tions, or quarreling about hours of overtime.” 
The Journal is a strictly union office in which 
the wages, hours of labor of all employes, are 
regulated according to the union rules; it car- 
ries the union label as an evidence that it is a 
union establishment; but it has taken years 
of effort of the workers in the printing and 
other trades to organize and create a healthy 
public sentiment and judgment which have 
reached The Journal proprietors and thousands 
of other concerns and caused them to see the 
wisdom, the justice, the equity and self-interest 
in conducting a union establishment. It is 
something not yet understood by the wiseacres 
of the public press, how potent the influence 
for material, moral, social, and political re- 
form are the constant and persistent effort and 
‘*chattering’’ about wages and hours of labor. 
We shall not worry ourselves at this time 
about the ‘‘trust of trusts.’ We know that 
every attempt to deal with the trusts legisla- 
tively or judicially has proven a dismal failure. 
We do know that there is an effective power 
arisen, and that that power is constantly 
growing, which does and will effectually deal 
with the trusts so that they shall be operated 
in the interests of the whole people. That 
power, Mr. Editor of The Journal, is the oft- 
ridiculed, seldom understood, and always op- 
posed trade unions. You ‘‘just watch out.’ 


A TRUST MAGNATE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


In the current issue of the Cosmopolitan the 
great trust magnate, F. W. Morgan, dilates 
upon the supposed good which the ‘ trusts,’’ 
under the euphonious title of ‘‘ industrial or- 
ganization,’ are designed to do for the people 


of our country. It is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to show how mistaken even 
a brainy man can be, but that his conception 
of organized effort is keen cau not be success- 
fully disputed. 

There is enough matter in Mr. Morgan’s 


article for criticism of the trusts and combines 
in modern industry, but there can be no gain 

saying that his conception of organized effort 
is accurate and applies with great force and 
clearness to the trade union movement. In 
order that he may more clearly describe his 
subject he quotes Goethe’s famous definition of 
‘‘organism”’ as follows: 

‘““The more perfect an organism, the greater 
the differentiation of the parts, each part from 
the whole and each part from each other part. 

‘‘The more imperfect an organism, the more 
each part resembles the whole and each part 
each other part.’’ 

The trade unions under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor may well ap- 
propriate the writer’s language as properly 
descriptive of their autonomous functions, and 
yet comprehensive and fraternal course and 
purpose, when he says: 

‘*To attain perfection in an organism, it is 
required that each widely differentiated part 
shall maintain itself in perfect equipoise as 
related to the whole mass, and that its com- 
plete function shall be properly adjusted to the 
object to be attained by the whole mass.”’ 

Of course, organized effort has always ex- 
isted among men, and isas old as society itself. 
The contrast between the organization of the 
trust and the organization of the trade union 
however, is that the former is parasitical, 
lives and thrives upon the great mass of the 
wage-earners and tends to vitiate the people’s 
rights, and gives therefor little or nothing 
in return ; while the trade unions’s aim is the 
uplifting of the great body of wage-workers, 
the enlightenment of the masses, humanizing 
the conditions of life more every day and work- 
ing for the good of the whole human race. 

With equal truth the trust magnate says, 
‘*the greater the advancement of a people, the 
more perfect does organized effort become.’’ 
A view of the present conditions of the toiling 
masses of America demonstrates this beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt. ‘‘One is the 
outcome of the other. Each is dependent 
upon theother. Neither can exist without the 
other,’ and it is to the greater advancement 
of the people that the effort of organized la- 
bor is directed and will beyond question be 
achieved. 

We shall again recur to the subject of this 
very interesting article, when we shall deal 
more fully with its trust feature and its influ- 
ence upon labor and the people. 


A SLICK REFORM SENATOR. 


We have received a number of inquiries 
anent our statement in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST affecting Senator 
Kyle’s connection with the Eight-hour Bill 
pending before the Fifty-fifth Congress. Some 
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have expressed astonishment that the Senator, 
who was appointed as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, and 
Chairman of the Industrial Commission be- 
cause of his supposed friendliness toward labor, 
should have been guilty of any conduct so re- 
prehensible as that referred to. 

We have no desire to do Senator Kyle an 
injustice. We shall simply relate a few facts 
which all should know, and rest there. The 
Legislative Committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, together with its president, 
called upon Senator Kyle at his residence on 
January 26, 1898, and asked him to take charge 
of the Eight-hour Bill (H. R. 7389), which had 
already been introduced inthe House. Organ- 
ized labor could have secured any Senator to 
introduce the bill, but we wanted a Senator 
who was favorably inclined and fortunately 
situated for the favorable consideration of such 
a measure, and who could stand as its sponsor, 
advocate, and defender. Senator Kyle readily 
assented, and he introduced the bill in the 
Senate the following day. Two hearings were 
had. and at their close the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor adopted a motion 
that the next hearing of the committee should 
be ‘‘an executive session to vote upon the 
bill.”’ Months passed before a meeting of the 
committee was called, notwithstanding fre- 
quent urging. We were then advised that a 
hearing would be held, but it would be devoted 
to hearing arguments in opposition to it. On 
June 16, this meeting of the committee was held, 
when the great shipbuilding companies were 
represented by their management in person, 
and by their attorneys and lobbyists. It was 
only by reason of the confidence that the ship- 
builders’ attorneys had in their own case, that 
they defiantly challenged the representatives 
of labor to answer their arguments, that an 
opportunity was afforded for an answer at all 
that day. 

It was clearly shown that Senator Kyle, as 
chairman of the committee, had corresponded 
with the manufacturers and had provoked 
their antagonism to the measure. The 
bill, however, was reported to the Senate 
without recommendation, as Senator Kyle 
stated to the representatives of labor, in or- 
der ‘to avoid a minority report being sub- 
mitted against it.’? Notwithstanding the 
fact that we were anxious that the bill 
Should be passed, or forced to consideration 
and vote before the close of the second session 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress, Senator Kyle 
falsely stated to several Senators that it was 
the purpose of organized labor that the bill 
Should not pass at that session, but that it 
Should go over until the next session, so that, 
ey said, ‘‘its friends could properly amend 
it. 

Finding that Senator Kyle could not be relied 


upon in this measure, and it being understood 
in the committee that any member thereof 
could call up the bill at any time, we persuaded 
Senator Cannon, of Utah, who gladly assented, 
to call up the bill in the Senate. Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, in open Senate stated that he 
had received assurances from Senator Kyle 
that the bill would not be called up during 
that session. Senator Cannon replied that 
if that assurance was given, it was without 
warrant or authority of the committee. The 
second session closed, and the Eight-hour Bill 
was not passed. 

Atthe opening of the third session, December 
1898, the Eight-hour Bill was on the calendar. 
Senator Kyle, during the “morning hour,” in 
the early part of January, 1899, when but few 
Senators were present,and without consultation 
with any other member of the committee or 
any other Senator or friend of the bill, moved 
and secured the recommittal of the bill to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Then two other hearings were held a month 
later, February 3 and 4, 1899, and the oppo- 
nents were out in full force, with the same mag- 
nates and attorneys who appeared at the June 
hearing, but augmented by the august presence 
of another attorney, ex-Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert. Men appeared before the committee 
having not the remotest interest in the bill either 
one way or another—such men as can always 
be drummed up in favor of or opposed to any 
measure in which the money power is inter- 
ested. Notwithstanding all this legerdemain, 
the Senate Committee again directed the bill 
to be reported. 

Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, was opposed 
to the bill, and later stated to the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor 
that he would submit a minority report ; but, 
from the information which we had, we felt 
reasonably assured that the Senator would 
desist, and that he so advised Senator Kyle, 
when, in order to secure a minority report, he 
(Senator Kyle) joined with Senator Caffery in 
the minority report against it, thus doing ex- 
actly what he distinctly avowed was his pur- 
pose to avoid. 

When the bill was taken up by the Senate, 
Senator Kyle was oue among those who voted 
to set it aside, to take up another bill, and 
thus kill the Eight-hour Bill for that Congress. 

We thus had the unprecedented spectacle 
of a United States Senator introducing a bill 
with the distinct promise of fathering, defend. 
ing, and advocating it, and urging its passage, 
submitting a minority report against its pass- 
age, and voting for its displacement and death. 

Another matter in connection with this 
Kight-hour Bill and the hearings upon it 
should be stated. When the first hearings 
were had and representatives of labor only 
argued in advocacy of its passage, there was 
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no stenographer present to take notes. When 
the opponents of the bill were heard, June 16, 
1898, a regular expert stenographer was pres- 
ent, and the statements of both sides taken 
down accurately. At the last hearing on the 
bill, an inexperienced stenographer was pres- 
sent to take notes. The opponents were given 
an opportunity to revise their statements ; the 
representatives of labor were accorded no such 
courtesy or privilege. Owing to the admitted 
inexperience or incompetency of the sten- 
ographer, the representatives of labor at that 
hearing are reported as having said things 
which are absolutely incomprehensible and 
without meaning. 

We deem it our duty, in view of the many 
inquiries and the previously supposed friend- 
ship for labor which Senator Kyle assumed, 
that the above facts should be generally 
known. 

We might add that, though disappointed at 
the failure of the passage of the bill, we are 
not discouraged, but shall continue to press 
it home upon the Congress and all others that 
the eight-hour day must be the maximum 
hours of labor for all wage earners; by law 
for Government employes, and for Govern- 
ment work, and by agreement in all private 
employments. The eight-hour day is des- 
tined to come, and soon, too, in spite of all 
opposition or treachery. 


CHEAP LABOR, NOT CIVILIZATION, 
THEIR PURPOSE. 


When the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST first 
attacked the wisdom of the policy of imperial- 
ism and expansion and asserted that its in- 
fluence would tend to the injury of the working 
classes of the United States, many of our jin- 
goist newspapers flaunted the idea, and no in 
vective was deemed fully expressive of the 
contempt with which our criticism was re- 
garded. We now have before us a copy of an 
editorial published in the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, one of the most representative 
of the expansionists, and thoroughly capital- 
istic in its every line, makeup, and purpose, 
in which it is averred that without the outlets 
of a foreign trade we would soon reach another 
period of industrial congestion and stagnation ; 
and it continues, ‘‘ which will bring within its 
wake a falling in wages and prices.”’ 

With this statement for the present we have 
little to do, except that the editorial continues 
in this strain: 


**But to secure control of foreign markets, it is 
necessary to meet foreign conditions of production, 
and this is futile as long as there is sharp differ- 
ence in wages and prices between one competing 
country and another.” 


Inasmuch as it is the policy of the expan- 
sionist to adopt ‘‘the open door”’ in the new 
possessions, The Commercial Advertiser insists 
that we can not secure the foreign markets and 
even the Philippines unless the sharp differ- 
ences in wages between the workers of the 
United States and those of cheap labor coun- 
tries, and the Philippines themselves, are 
more nearly equalized. And since no one 
ever accused The Commercial Advertiser of 
being the advocate of higher wages for any 
workers, the only inference which can be 
drawn from its expression is that the wages of 
the American workers must come down more 
nearly to the level of the cheap labor countries, 
and thus diminish the ‘‘sharp differences in 
wages.’’ 

We are now only in the initiatory stages of 
the development of this policy of expansion 
and imperialism, and the advocates are ex- 
tremely modest and moderate inthe expression 
of their hopes and purposes, and the means by 
which they propose to attain them; but the 
Commercial Advertiser hints, perhaps prema- 
turely, but very broadly, of what one of the 
purposes and methods is which our friends, the 
imperialists, have in mind. 

The imperialists shout loudly that it is 
‘*The White Man’s Burden”? to carry civiliza- 
tion, liberty, and freedom among uncivilized 
peoples; but beneath it all lies the sordid 
motive. We recently said : 

**Scratch a Russian, and the Tartar will im- 
mediately appear; scratch the hide of an 
imperialist, and, though the veneering of pa- 
triotism and civilization may for a time resist 
the operation, there will soon be exposed to 
view the glimmer of the dollar in the trade 
with breech-clouted five-cents-a-day semi sav- 
ages.’’ 

If we mistake not, the sober second thought 
of the people will soon assert itself, and de- 
monstrate that the people of our country are 
determined that their interests, their future, 
their happiness, their liberty, shall not be 
hazarded upon so dangerous a policy as is 
implied under that term imperialism or ex- 
pansion. They will find organized labor 
demonstrating the truth that ‘‘The best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft a-glee.”’ 


AND THE ORGANIZER CAME BACK! 


The coal miners of the Indian Territory 
were organizing. The operators sought to nip 
the effort in the bud and discharged a number 
of union men, whereupon all the miners struck 
for an increase of wages, the eight-hour day, 
and the reinstatement of the dischzrged men. 
The coal operators with the co-operation of the 
Indian agent ordere: Mr. James Boston, the 
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organizer, to quit the Territory on the ground 
that he had been “‘ playing the role of an agi- 
tator and inducing men to strike,’ and that 
this was ‘‘a menace to the repose of society.’’ 
Mr. Boston complained against this treatment, 
and the President of the American Federation 
of Labor called upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior and had a conference regarding the 
matter. The Secretary issued an order sus- 
pending the Indian agent’s notice to Mr. Bos- 
ton until otherwise notified by the Department. 
Addressing a letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior Hitchcock upon the same subject, on 
the date of March 20, we said: 

“It certainly seems that Mr. Wisdom (Indian 
agent) has overstepped his authority, and has as- 
sumed to characterize a peaceable, law-abiding 
citizen as ‘one who has been playing the role of an 
agitator.’ It is denied that he has induced men 
to strike ; but I submit that even if that be a fact, 
it is not a violation of law for a man to induce other 
workmen to quit work or to strike against low 
wages, long hours, and slave-like conditions of 
labor. 

“We do not think that the organizations of la- 
bor area ‘menace to the repose of society ;’ on 
the contrary, we maintain that they are necessary 
to its safety. In either event, we contend that 
neither Mr. Wisdom nor Mr. Wright (the other 
agent) has been commissioned by society as its 
savior. 

“We ask no special privileges for Mr. Boston 
other than are accorded to every other citizen bent 
on a lawfal pursuit. Should he violate law, he 
becomes amenable to it the same as every other 
citizen ; and I respectfully request that the order 
of your Department, under date of the 16th inst., 
suspending the enforcement of the notice of Messrs. 
Wisdom and Wright of the 7th inst., be made per- 
manent.”’ 


We are advised that Mr. Boston returned to 
the Territory, and is exercising his rights as a 
citizen, @ man, and an organizer in the labor 
movement. The prospects for victory for the 
miners are reported to be good. 


LET ALL ASSIST TO UNITE THE 
PAINTERS. 


Constantly concerned with the effort to or- 
ganize the workers and to unite the movement, 
and realizing that the division among the 
painters’ organizations is fraught with gave 
injury to the men engaged at that trade as well 
as to the general labor movement, the Execu- 
tive Council ef the American Federation of 
Labor at its last session directed the President 
of the American Federation of Labor to ad- 
dress a letter to Mr. John Barrett, Secretary 
of the Painters’ Organization with headquar- 
ters at Lafayette, and to suggest that the terms 
of a conference and unity proposed last year 
should be the basis ubon which a conference 
should beheld at as early a date as possible. 
In pursuance with that instruction, the follow- 
ing letter was transmitted : 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 9, 1899. 
Mr. JOHN BARRETT, Secretary, etc., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

DEAR Sir: At the last meeting of the Executive 
Council, held in this city, the undersigned was 
directed to enter into correspondence with you 
with a view of bringing about the amalgamation 
of the painters’ organizations of the country. 

It is needless for me to call attention to the sad 
sight witnessed by all lovers of unionism, now pre- 
senting itself by reason of the division in the trade. 
Intelligent men have long ago held that no two 
bodies can claim jurisdiction over one trade with- 
out antagonism and conflict resulting. That this 
is specifically as well as generally true is evjdenced 
by the condition now prevailing among the paint- 
ers. 

Last year I had the honor of transmitting to you 
aseries of resolutions adopted by the Executive 
Council, of which the following is a copy : 

“ RESOLVED, That the Executive Council advise and ur- 
gently recommend that each of the two representative 
National Organizations of Painters, both known as the 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, shall 
choose or elect five representatives to meet in a general con- 
ference (upon a date to be agreed upon), with full power to 
agree upon such terms of consolidation or amalgamation as 
will unite both bodies in one organization, and thus put an 
end to the present factional quarrels which are so hurtful to 
the welfare of the painters, and so damaging to the entire 
trade union movement, 

“RESOLVED, That at this conference, after joint terms of 
agreement are therein adopted, plans shall be arranged for 
the election of general officers of the consolidated body by 
general vote of the members of the two respective National 
Organizations of Painters, and that, after the general offi- 
cers are thus elected, those now at the head of both of the 
present organizations shall retire from office. 

“ RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith 
transmitted to the headquarters of each organization of 

mainters for further action, and President Gompers is hereby 
Instructed to enter into correspondence with them to carry 
out the purposes of these resolutions,” 


These resolutions were adopted by the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators of America, then 
in convention assembled, and a committee ap- 
pointed in accordance with its provisions. The 
propositions in somewhat different form were sub- 
mitted by you to your membership, and by a small 
majority defeated. Subsequently, overtures were 
made for the purpose of bringing about unity upon 
the basis contained in these resolutions, but they 
were rejected by you. 

However, at the Kansas City Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, during the discus- 
sion then taking place upon this subject, you were 
good enough to say that you would favor the propo- 
sition for amalgamation. It was with these facts 
in mind that the Executive Council directed me to 
enter into correspondence with you upon the sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, urge and appeal to you 
to give your hearty and prompt support to end 
the awful conditions now prevailing among the 
painters. 

It is needless for me to say that if the division 
continues, it will simply devolve upon the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor to continue placing the 
responsibility for the division where it rightfully 
belongs, and to give that recogniticn and support 
which the American Federation of Labor can give 
to the organization of painters affiliated with us. 

In the interest of unity and with a view of more 
promptly effecting the desired result, I suggest 
that the resolutions quoted above be submitted to 
your lecal unions for ratification. The time and 
place of meeting for the committee of both paint- 
ers’ organizations can be mutually agreed upon ; 
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or, in the event of failure so to do, can be set by 
our Executive Council. 

I beg to say that by instructions of my colleagues 
a copy of this letter will be forwarded to the officers 
of the local unions attached to your organization. 

Sincerely hoping that this action may meet with 
your cordial co-operation and that it may tend to 
unite and amalgamate the painters’ organizations 
of America and heal the sores of the past, I am, 

Very truly yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 

Desirous of accomplishing the best results 
in the shortest possible time, in pursuance of 
instructions, a copy of the letter was mailed 
to the secretaries of the loeal unions affiliated 
with the organization referred to. We are 
firmly of the opinion that if the letter and 
proposition are received with the same cordial, 
earnest spirit which prompted its authoriza- 
tion and transmission, that which is now a 
bone of sore contention in the labor field will 
soon be healed, unity accomplished, and a new 
impetus given to the progress and success of 
the cause. We appeal to our fellow-unionists 
and our fellow workers everywhere to aid in 
the laudable effort to heal the breach among 
the painters. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Trade unions are possible only in industrial 
and in civilized countries. 


Organization of labor on trade union lines 
is the means to labor’s education, and will as 
surely lead to the toilers’ emancipation. 


Wherever a union exists, the workers are 
reaping some of the advantages of the revival 
in industry. In few places, if anywhere, where 
organization is non-existent, have the workers 
obtained any improvement. And yet, our 
radical friends say trade unions are ‘‘ no good.”’ 


Liberty and trade unions are synonymous 
terms in modern civilized life. The more 
general and powerful the trade unions, the 
more tangible and patent is freedom. 


That which we call tyranny in our time is 
simply the clearer conception we have of our 
rights ; the clearer conception which the trade 
unions’ achievements have made clear to our 
mental vision. 


The wage worker who is not a member of 
his union is the clog on the wheels of the in- 
dustrial improvement and the freedom of the 
workers. 


The splendid service our organizers are ren- 
dering the cause of labor and labor reform is 
bearing good fruit. The workers are being 
organized in their unions, and the toilers are 
marshaling their forces for their gradual yet 
inevitable emancipation. 


No market for industry or commerce is so 
conducive to true civilization as the home 
market, based upon the ever increasing and 
improving demands of our people. 


He who is not a member of his union is like 
the parasite. He obtains some of the substance 
and advantages for which others, not he, have 
labored to secure. 


The trade union is the lever which lifts up 
the whole body of the wage-earning class; the 
non-union as well as the union workers. 


The employing class always see the neces- 
sity of maintaining about the same disparity 
of wages between the union and non-union 
workers. Therefore, as wages of the union 
workers advance, those of the non-union work- 
ers advance approximately. 


Why should the non-unionists fail to unite 
with their brother workers? Why fail to help 
to greater success? Why not be the full bene- 
ficiaries of the product of their labor? 


Non-unionism means slower progress in se- 
curing justice and the full rights of labor. 


Unionism means higher wages, shorter hours 
of labor, steadier employment, and more gen- 
eral employment ; a sturdier manhood, higher 
aspirations, nobler impulses and greater inde- 
pendence materially, morally, socially and 
politically. In short, unionism means more 


justice and more real freedom. 


A few more thousand Filipinos shot into 
eternity and weshall give them liberty—liberty 
with a capital L—even if we have to force it 
down their throats with the aid of our entire 
fleet and 50,000 soldiers. 


Join the union of your trade. If none 
exists form one. Consult your District Or- 
ganizer or write to this office for assistance in 
your effort. 


The paramount issue of labor is a reduction 
in the hours of daily toil. 


Fewer hours of daily labor means more 
days’ labor in the year. 


If the workers desire better conditions, 
higher wages, less hours and true freedom, 
they must organize. 


Japital is combining company with com 
pany in trusts. Labor should unite, worker 
with worker, union with union, under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor. 
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The Labor Temple, of Omaha, was totally 
destroyed by fire on March 21. Two women 
were killed, and several men and women 
severely injured. The incidents in connec- 
tion with the catastrophe were most heart- 
rending. Organized labor of Omaha and the 
families and friends of the dead and injured 
have the sincere sympathy of everyone con- 
nected with our movement. 


For years the musicians’ local unions in 
Chicago were contending against each other, 
the result of which kept the labor movement 
in a constant turmoil, and even threatened 
large division in the ranks. Various attempts 
at unity were made, but each of them was 
temporary, and failed. By determined and 
concentrated effort of Vice Presidents Kidd 
and O'Connell, President Owen Miller, of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
amalgamation has at last been accomplished, 
und brings together more than 1,400 musicians 
into a comprehensive, broad and aggressive 
union. It will bring greater peace and suc- 
cess to the general labor movement of Chicago 
and the country, and give an impetus to the 
organization of every musician of the United 
States under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


The Executive Council has appointed Mr. 
Will. H. Winn, of the Typographical Union, 
Columbus, Ga., Mr. L,- F. MeGruder, of the 
Iron Molders, Atlanta, Ga., and Mr. P. W. 
Greene, of the Textile Workers, Phenix, Ala., 
as organizers for the South. They started 
their work on March 28, and will be in the 
field for several months. Organized labor of 
the South has been appealed to to co operate 
with the view of making the effort successful, 
and it is the earnest hope of all that our fellow 
wage-earners in the Southern States may take 
advantage of the opportunity which is pre- 
sented to rally under the standard of unionism 
and march, shoulder to shoulder, with their 
fellow-workers throughout the country, help- 
ing to inaugurate a new era of better conditions 
in the home and firesides of all concerned, and 
thus contribute much toward the emancipation 
of themselves and their fellow-workers from 
every thraldom of wrong and injustice. 


Labor and International Peace. 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts Good 
Citizens’ League the president of the American 
Federation of Labor delivered an address March 
20 at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on ‘* Organ- 
ized Labor’s Contribution Toward International 
Peace.” The following report of the meeting is 
from the Boston Globe : 

President Samuel Gompers of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor explained to a large gathering of 
ladies and paseme the position of the organized 
labor on the question of international peace in 
Tremont Temple at noon today. 

Mr. Gompers never spoke to a Boston audience 
with better effect, and his remarks were frequently 
punctuated with applause. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who was the presiding offi- 
cer of the meeting, called for the singing by the 
audience of a hymn, ‘‘ All Men Are Equal.’’ 

Mr. Gompers was introduced as the man who 
stands as the executive head of the greatest labor 
organization in the country, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. The applause with which President 
Gompers was received was flattering. He said in 

art : 
¥ * Peace is usually disturbed by those having a 
sordid purpose. It is to the interest of the masses 
to be always at peace. 

‘Progress is interrupted when peace is dis- 
turbed.”’ 

He explained that in the past those clothed with 
authority, when domestic questions were at issue, 
and when threatened with loss of power, took 
means to bring on disturbance with foreign people 
and diverted the attention of their people from 
their domestic interests. He maintained that 
through the thinkers of the world and agitators, 
those who promoted wars were robbed of their 
powers by the exposure of their purposes. 

Referring to a few of the incidents now passing 
through the life of this country, he stated he 
thought it would not be amiss to — organized 
labor’s position on the question of expansion, in 
order that this position might not be misunder- 
stood. 

“The labor organizations,” he said, “recognize 
that our great country’s principles are undying in 
their truth. 

“If, 120 years ago, government by the consent of 
the governed was right, it can not be wrong now. 
What is wrong in Spain can not be right in 
America. 

“Tt is inconsistent for us to maintain that what 
= fought for we should object to others obtain- 

ng. 
‘*When you scratch a Russian you find a Tartar, 
and when you interrogate an expansionist you find 
the question of trade or the question of the al- 
mighty dollar. It is then simply a question of 
— with the breech-clouted ten millions of peo- 
ple.’ 

It was the purpose of some, he maintained, to 

transfer our base of operations, in dealing with 
important questions, “‘from our own country to 
our warships and our sailor and soldier sons now 
around Manila.” 
. He. warned against this and said: ‘It was just 
as beg aca us to do this as it was for England to 
open Chinese ports and send in the opium raised 
in India. 

“There is a universality in the law of right and 
the nation that violates that law is bound to receive 
the chastisement it deserves.”’ 

Mr. Gompers spoke of the action of Congress 
after having been elected on the tariff issue, dis- 
cussing the question of finance and vice versa. 
‘*This,” he said, “is mere jabber—words, words, 
words,” adding significantly, “ it is surprising that 
Professor Garner should go up the Congo River in 
Africa to discover the habits of monkeys.” 

He claimed that this republic must not only pos- 
sess might but it should be always right. 

“The organizations of labor view this question 
from the standpoint that to maintain a policy of 
expansion, it is necessary to maintain a large 
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standing army. Standing armies are always uesd 
to exercise tyranny over people, and are one of the 
prime causes of aruptureinacountry. A soldier’s 
vocation is the slaughter of human beings, and 
officers find much glory in the exercise of their 
profession. 

“The organized wage-worker learns from his 
craft association the value of humanity and of the 
brotherhood of man, hence it is not strange that 
we should believe in peace, not only nationally, 
but internationally. 

**It is often our custom to send organizers from 
one country to another, for the purpose of show- 
ing to our fellows in other countries the value of 
our association in the labor movement. If inter- 
national peace can not be secured by the intelli- 
gence of those in authority, then I look forward to 
the time when the workers will settle this question 
by the dock laborers refusing to handle materials 
that are to be used to destroy their fellow-men, 
and the seamen of the world, united in one organi- 
zation, while willing to risk their lives in conduct- 
ing the commerce of nations, absolutely refuse to 
strike down their fellow men.” 

He explained the action of the cotton operatives 
of Lancashire, who, during our Civil War, deter- 
mined to remain out of employment and in hunger 
rather than to sanction the cabinet of Great Brit- 
ain in sending out ships to open up the blockaded 
ports. 

He stated that no trade union convention was 
ever held that declarations of peace were not 
adopted, and stated that the promoter of the inter- 
national peace movement was Henry Creamer. 

He was not in favor of an international treaty 
of peace at this time, as he felt sure that a treaty 
was being formed by the wage workers that shall 
make for peace positively. 

He read from his address to the last convention, 
which was published exclusively in The Globe at 
the time, toshow his position on the question last 
year, and then read the unanimous action.of this 
great body of men in endorsing his position. 

He explained that a voluminous correspondence 
was going on between the officers of the labor 
organizations of all civilized countries, the ex- 
change of fraternal delegates, the issue and recog- 
nition of the traveling cards by the trade unions of 
the country, and he spoke of the welcome a foreign 
union workman received in this country, all of 
which, he stated, brought the workers of the world 
closer together, and would in the end bring about 
an enduring peace. 

Pres. Harry Lloyd of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and George E. 
McNeil, followed President Gompers briefly. 


The Boston Herald said: 


The desirability of maintaining peace through 
out the world was set forth in Tremont Temple 
this noon by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor; Harry Lloyd, 
George E. McNeil, and other gentlemen promi- 
nent in reform work. 

The meeting was one of the series held under the 
auspices of the Good Citizenship Society. 

Edwin D. Mead, Editor of The New England 
Magazine, presided. In opening the meeting, Mr. 
Mead called upon the 500 people present to sing 
‘** All Men are Equal on Their Birth.” 

Mr. Mead announced that a meeting would be 
held in April to protest against the slaughter of the 
Filipinos, 

He then called attention to the work that is go- 
ing forward in behalf of peace and asserted that 
the entire British Empire is being deeply stirred 
up over the matter. 


He next drew attention to the economic move- 
ment of the workers, and affirmed that the inter- 
national movement of labor stood for peace. 

President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor was then introduced. 

Mr. Gompers opened his remarks with the asser- 
tion that peace is generally disturbed by those 
having a sordid purpose. Peace is necessary to 
progress ; without it there can be no progress. 

He then affirmed that the people have found that 
a king is made of clay and sometimes of an inferior 
quality. Taking up a few of the incidents that 
have transpired in this country, he stated that 
organized labor’s position toward imperialism must 
be understood in order that one attitude of the 
workers toward the question of peace can be com- 
prehended. 

He declared that the truths set forth in the De- 
claration of Independence are as true today as 
when first uttered: We, therefore, declare that 
what it was wrong for Spain to do with her col- 
onies it is wrong for the United States to do. 

The question of expansion is one of trade, of the 
dollar. Under the cry of expansion we are en- 
deavoring to conquer the only Asiatic people who 
have endeavored to establish a republic. 

We have our soldiers and war vessels at Manila 
to divide and conquer a people who are endeavor- 
ing to do what the colonists of this country suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. Our forefathers fought 
for principles, not glittering generalities. 

The United States of America should not only be 
a powerful nation, but a country of Washington, 
Lincoln, Garrison, Jefferson and other great and 
just men, and not of might alone, but of right. 
The organizations of labor view a large standing 
army as always being a menace to the liberties of 
the people. The man at the head of an army is 
always anxious to practice his profession, that is, 
the butchery of men. 

Organized labor recognizes that peace is national 
or international, and is as necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of industry as is air for the sustain- 
ing of life. It is the duty of all workmen to bring 
about the universal brotherhood of man. 

If we can not secure peace by the intelligent 
action of the powers that be, then I see the time 
when organized labor will refuse to manufacture 
the weapons for the destruction of other working- 
men, also that the dock laborers, the seamen and 
others will refuse to handle and transport the mu- 
nitions of war. Concerning the attitude of Great 
Britain during the Civil War, Mr. Gompers stated 
that when the British Government was willing to 
recognize the confederates in order that southern 
cotton mght be brought into Lancaster, the mill 
operatives of that nation notified the Government 
that they wanted no bread secured through human 
slavery and human blood. 

“Tam not sure,” said President Gompers, ‘‘ that 
an international treaty is advisable at this time, 
but the union workers of the United States and 
Great Britain are today drafting a treaty which 
shall make for peace positively.” 

Referring to the action of the labor organizations 
of this country, he affirmed that they continually 
declared for peace and have discountenanced 
wars. In another way, the labor organizations 
are extending the principles of peace. By our 
system of traveling cards and working cards we 
enable the workmen of Europe to find friends and 
brothers in all countries. 

In closing his speech, President Gompers urged 
that all make an effort to build up and forward 
the labor movement, inasmuch as by so doing the 
great movement for universal peace is to be ex- 
tended and sustained. 
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Harry Lloyd was the next speaker. 

He endorsed all that President Gompers had 
stated in relation to the position of organized labor 
upon the question of peace. 

Mr. Lloyd declared that he was afraid of the man 
on horseback. It is to protect the working people 
of this and all other countries from this condition 
that the labor men want peace. He declared that 
he was not in favor of an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain that would send our navies and soldiers around 
the world, but that he was most decidedly in favor 
of an international board of arbitration. 

George E. McNeil, the last speaker, affirmed 
that we can not have peace with poverty. Tothat 
army of nonproducers the socalled statesmen of 
this country wish to add another burden—a stand- 
ing army—imperialism. The latter movement be- 
gan when the armed men of this country shot 
down women at Tompkins Square, Homestead and 
Chicago. 

“If you want peace I ask you to join with 
Samuel Gompers and other labor leaders in build- 
ing up the unions of this country, whose members 
are a grand army for peace universal and lasting.” 


Speaking editorially, the following day, The Bos- 
ton Advertiser said : 


There was very much in the address delivered 
by Mr. Samuel Gompers in Tremont Temple at 
noon yesterday, which workingmen will do well 
to remember and think very seriously upon. Mr. 
Gompers’s address was given in the course of Mon- 
day noonday meetings to which we have already 
given editorial attention, called and arranged to 
promote an endorsement in the United States of 
the Czar’s disarmament proposals. 

Mr. E. D. Mead, the chairman of the meeting, in 
introducing Mr. Gompers, very felicitously recalled 
a striking statement made by the late Mr. Glad- 
stone in the great debate which took place in Eng- 
land over the question of extending the franchise 
to include a great multitude of previously disfran- 
chised wage-earners. The statement was that the 
history of British polities from the beginning of 
the century, and especially since the days of the 
Reform Bill, demonstrated that the masses of the 
working people had been more frequently on the 
right side of great public questions than had been 
the majority of the members of the aristocracy. 

Mr. Gompers made it plain that not only he and 
the organization which he represents are in earnest 
in behalf of the peace-promoting side of the great 
questions affecting the issue of peace or war now 
under discussion, but that the influence of the 
wage-earning classes throughout the world is 
strongly and increasingly thrown into the same 
scale. It was not by any means a wholly imag- 
inary prophecy in which he indulged, of a soon 
coming time when, by common consent of skilled 
workmen all over the globe, they will refuse to 
employ their trained hands and practically edu- 
cated minds in manufacturing weapons of war; 
and when laborers in all the nations of the earth 
will, acting under the instinct of self-preservation, 
decline any longer to handle the machinery of 
death for one another’s destruction, at the bidding 
of men who, for their own gain, wish other men to 
wade in blood. 

In declaring that every national or international 
conference of werking men that has ever assem- 
bled in modern times has declared for the principle 
of ‘settling international difficulties by peacefel 
means, the president of the Federation of Labor 
made a notable claim. In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, it is fairly to be assumed that he 
spoke no more than the records in his possession 


show to be true. Certainly it is a thing of which 
any class of men may well be honorably proud, 
always to have cast the weight of numbers and of 
enthusiasm on that side of one of the greatest of 
living issues where the common good of rich and 
poor and high and lowly is to be found. 

It was wholesome for the Tremont Temple audi- 
ence yesterday to be reminded that, when, a few 
years ago, Sir Lionel Playfair came to this country 
with a petition signed by 300 members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament praying for a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, he was accompanied, as his colleague and 
friend, by the secretary of the British Stone Cut- 
ters’ Union, Mr. Henry Creamer, bearing author- 
ity from that great organization of skilled workmen 
to declare for them their earnest desire that there 
should be henceforth assured peace between the 
two great English speaking nations. 

The endorsement, too, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its national meeting in Baltimore 
in 1887, of the then pending treaty of permanent 
peace between the two countries, and its unani- 
mous vote requesting the Senate to ratify the 
treaty, were significant occurrences which Mr. 
Gompers did well to bring to the attention of his 
audience; as also the very emphatic resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the same organization at 
its national meeting in Kansas City a few months 
ago, protesting against the wicked schemes of con- 
quest and territorial aggrandizement, masquerad- 
ing under the name of “expansion,’”’ which have 
resulted in the cruel, needless and shameful slaugh- 
ter now taking place on the other side of the 
globe. 

The cause of peace is in a peculiar sense the 
workingman’s cause. The wastes and ravages of 
war fall more heavily upon him than upon any one 
else. Nothing else hinders the improvement of 
the industrial and social condition of wage-earners 
so seriously as does war. What ex-Senator Evarts 
said a number of years ago, about the reason for 
the miserable pay and wretched condition of wage- 
earners in Europe, is a truth whose lesson applies 
equally to workingmen in our own country ; as a 
warning to them not to be swept away by the per- 
ilous tide of popular clamor for military glory; 
namely, that in Europe, wage-earners can earn but 
little because every workingman goes to his task 
daily with a soldier on his back. 


The Marlboro Shoe Workers’ Strike. 
Boston, MAss., March 24, 1899. 


Without thought to disparage any contest here- 
tofore made by organized wage-workers to defend 
their right to maintain organization, we venture 
to say, that at no time in the history of the labor 
movement in this country has there been made a 
more noble defense of the principle at stake. 

On November 10, 1898, a combination of shoe 
manufacturers in Marlboro, Mass., composed of the 
S. H. Howe Shoe Co., (S. H. Howe, president) ; 
Rice & Hutchins, (incorporated), (Wm. B. Rice, 
president); John A. Frye, and John O’Connell & 
Sons; the Howe Company operating four factories, 
and the Rice & Hutchins concern operating two 
factories in Marlboro, and six other factories in 
Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, and 
one in Rhode Island State Prison, afd in none of 
the eight factories have they employed a union 
man or woman. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the post- 
ing of what is known as “Iron Clad” notices in 
the Marlboro factories, as follows: 

“ Having agreed to labor in Middlesex Factory at... . 
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until Nov. 19th, 1800, upon certain prices and terms, and 
with full knowledge of conditions existing in factory, I 
hereby further agree that / will not until Nov. 19, 1899, either 
by myself or by joining with others, take any action, secretly or 
otherwise, with the intent to interfere with the continuous run. 
ning of the factory ; and that I will not recognize any authority 
which makes requests or gives orders contrary to the letter and 
spirit of this agreement.” 


As my readers are doubtless aware, the strict 
application of a notice of this kind obliges em- 
ployes to surrender their membership in their 
union, 

Having ten local unions of shoe workers in Mar!l- 
boro, attached to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union (National), and realizing that a serious 
blow was aimed at the organization, meetings of 
all the unions were held, and by practically unani- 
mous vote it was decided to resist the proposed 
invasion of their rights. 

A conference with the employers by the general 
officers of the National Union indicated beyond 
doubt that it was their intention to in future deal 
only with each individual employe, while at the 
same time pretending not to deny the right of 
organization. 

Failing to induce the employers to modify their 
position, a general strike book place at noon on 
November 14, and from that day to this time (21 
weeks), the contest has been carried on with in- 
creasing energy and enthusiasm. 

To expose the masked battery of the employers, 
I quote from a speech made by Wm. B. Rice at a 
banquet of the Shoe and Leather Association, held 
in Boston Dec. 21 last, as follows: 

“A few men acting in secret, like the Spanish Inquisition, 
undertake to deny the right of citizens to work, except by 
paying tribute tothem, They terrorize a community as no 
Klu-Klux of the South was ever able to do.” 

Mr. 8. H. Howe, of Marlboro, at the same ban- 
quet said in part as follows: 

“The organizations under which the shoe laborers were 
working TO BE A CURSE because the laborer can never 
make a contract with his employer. We are trying to 
break the fetters of the organization known as the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR.” 


It is safe to say thatin this entire country can 
not be found ten unions that have been more rea- 
sonable in their demands upon their employers, 
evidence of which is found in the fact, that almost 
every item in the wage lists in that city have been 
made by the Massachusetts State Board of Arbi- 
tration. 

My purpose in giving this short outline of this 
great contest is to enlist, if possible, the sympathy 
of the trade unionists, and all who are in sympathy 
with the struggles of organized labor, that we may 
continue this strike to victory. 

We have all the energy, courage and enthusiasm 
to carry on the contest to any length. 

ALL THAT IS NOW NEEDED IS A SMALL CONTRI 
BUTION FROM EACH ORGANIZATION TO SUSTAIN 
THE MOST NEEDY ONES WHO ARE NOW OUT ON 
STRIKE. 

The trade unions thus far have been liberal in- 
deed, but it would be a sad disappointment to 
many if the noble men and women who are bear- 
ing the brunt of this battle should have to surren- 
der for want of a smail contribution from unions 
that must see that success for the employers will 
only hasten the day when a general move will be 
made by the employers in all lines of trade to do 
likewise. 

To defeat the manufacturers in this strike is to 
convince the purse-proud employer that we are 
not yet abject slaves. 


May we not hope that at each meeting steps will 
be taken to raise funds to carry on this strike, and 
let the sum be ever so small, it will with other 
small sums make up the sum of victory and will 
be put to the best possible use. 

Boycotting is contrary to law in several States, 
but there is no law to compel you to buy shoes 
that are made in Marlboro, and especially is there 
no law which forces you to buy shoes bearing the 
name of Rice & Hutchins stamped on the sole, nor 
are you required to buy the ‘‘ Regent” and ‘ Mid- 
diesex,” both of which are made and sold through 
them. 

Rice & Hutchins also make bicycle shoes of the 
following names: Elksole, Aeolus, Century-Run, 
Gripsole, Bike-Comfort, Rice & Hutchins, R. & H., 
Alpha, L. A. W., Chief Consul, Overland Ranger, 
Hub, Outing, Rough Rider, Relay, Peerless, Bi- 
King, Veteran, Pedalphast, Traveller, Cyclers’ 
Comfort, Warren, Go Phast, Fleetwing, and Bike 
Junior. The first eight are stamped on the bottom 
of the shoe. 

Until you are officially informed to the contrary 
this contest is on, and we will thank you, and be 
forever grateful if you will see the shoe dealers in 
your vicinity, and if possible send a small contri- 
bution to JoHN J. DALTON, 128 MAIN StT., MARL- 
BORO, MASs. 

Thanking you, in anticipation of your assistance, 
lam, 

Fraternally yours, JOHN F. TOBIN, 

General President, Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union. 


Chartered During March. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 39 charters during the month of March, 
as follows: Two to the following national unions: 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters ; and 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Asssociation; and 37 to the following locals: 

Window Glass Lavers Out, No. 7237, Arnold, Pa. 

Stone Rammers, No. 7219, Baltimore, Md. 

Miner’ Prot., No. 7228, Black Diamond, Wash. 

Car Wheel Molders and Helpers, No. 7229, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Federal Labor, Nu. 7238, Homestead, Pa. 

Laborers’ Protective, No. 7230, Essexville, -Mich. 

Federal Labor, No. 7231, Sparta, II. 

Bill Posters and Billers, No. 7232, Kansas City, Mo. 

Federal Labor, No. 7233, Barberton, O. 

Triple Workers, No. 7239. Watertown, N. Y. 

Federal Labor, No. 7234, Union City, Ind. 

Elevator Operators, No. 7235, Kansas City, Mo. 

Brewery Porters and Freight Handlers, No. 7236, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Carriage and Stablemen’s Protective, No. 7240, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Federal Labor, No. 7241, Carpenterville, Ind. 

Laundry Workers, No. 7242, Vil City, Pa. 

Lathers, No. 7283, Toledo, O. 

Tanners and Curriers, No. 7284, St. Louis, Mo. 

Federal Labor, No. 7287, Lexington, Mo. 

Federal Labor, No. 7285, Liberty, Mo. 

Laundry Workers, No. 7286, Elwood, Ind. 

Oil Well Workers, No. 7288, Cygnet, O. 

Bootblack’s Prot., No. 7289, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Federal Labor, No. 7290, Columbus, Ind. 

Zine Workers’ Prot., No. 7291, N. Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Labor, No. 7300, Waseca, Minn. 

Lathers’ Protective, No. 7292, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Street Pavers, No. 7293, Kansas City, Mo. 

Steel Cabinet Workers, No. 7294, Jamestown, N.Y. 

Federal Labor, No. 7295, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Fibre Workers, No. 7296, Lockport, N. Y. 
Leather Workers’ Prot., No. 7297, Ayer, Mass. 
Federal Labor, No. 7298, Marion, Ind. 

Federal Labor, No. 7299, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Federal Labor, No. 7301, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stock Shirt Ironers, No. 7302, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Federal Labor, No. 7303, Winona, Minn. 


Progress all Along the Line. 


Organizer MacDonagh, of Lima, O., reports hav- 
ing organized 23 unions since last April. 


Organizer Christofferson, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
has formed a union of the steel cabinet workers in 
that city. 


Organizer Roche, of Binghamton, N. Y., reports 
the formation of two organizations—horse shoers 
and machinists. 


Organizer McGill, of Louisville, Ky., reports 
having organized a Barbers’ Union, and will or- 
ganize the granite cutters, 


Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, O., reports that 
he.expects in a few days to organize the brick- 
makers and the laundry workers. 


Organizer Hench, of Fort Wayne, Ind., reports 
that a big campaign in the interest of new organ- 
ization is about to be commenced. 


Organizer Moore, of Wichita, Kan., reports that 
the unions of Wichita are gathering in new mem- 
bers and experiencing quite a boom. 


Secretary Dawson, of Federal Labor Union, of 
Troy, Ill., reports good work, and meeting well- 
attended and great interest shown by all. 


Organizer Kassel, of St. Louis, has formed an 
organization of brewery porters and freight hand- 
lers. Serious illness interfered with his work re- 
cently. 


Organizer Kehoe reports the organization of the 
hod carriers into a union, and also the tinners, and 
says: “Things look prosperous for organization 
hereabouts.”’ 


Organizer Walker, of Houston, Texas, states that 
on March 18, the City Council of Houston passed 
an ordinance by a vote of 9 to 3, requiring the use 
of the Allied Trades Label on all work done for the 
city. 

Organizer Brown, of Logansport, Ind., reports 
the formation of a Lathers’ Union and Leather 
Workers’ Union, and that in the immediate future 
unions of garment workers, leather workers, and 
barbers will be formed. 

Organizer Myers of Marion, Ind., has organized 
a Federal Labor Union in that city, and anticipates 
within a very short period that it will have a mem- 
bership of six or seven hundred. 


Secretary Parmalee of the Oil Well Workers’ 
Union, of Cygnet, O., reports that his organization 
is progressing, and that at their next meeting a 
great number will be initiated. 


Organizer Bradley, of Kansas City, Mo., has just 
organized a Federal Labor Union at Liberty, Mo., 
with a good membership, and reports bright pros- 
pects for organizations in Kansas City. 


Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, O., reports the 
organization of a Union Label League during the 

ast month, with 60 members, and it promises to 

come one of the most powerful organizations in 
the city. 


Organizer Bradley, of Kansas City, Mo., for- 
warded an application for the Street Pavers’ Union, 
and states that the broom makers are ready to or- 
ganize and apply for a charter to their national 
organization. . 


Organizer McGruder has organized a Barbers’ 
Union in Atlanta with over two hundred members, 
and a Granite Cutters’ Union in Lithonia, Ga., 
with forty members, and also a Quarry men’s Union, 
all within a week. 


Organized labor of Toledo and Lima, O., New 
York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., and several other 
cities are devising ways and means for the erection 
of a labor temple to be the headquartersand meet- 
ing place for the trade unions of that city. 


Organizers Harris and Leiting, of Kenosha, Wis., 
are doing good work. They have organized one 
Federal Labor Union and forwarded applications 
for two unions to respective nationals, and also have 
three other unions which they expect to form ina 
very short time. 


Organizer Negele, of St. Louis, has organized 
four unions within the past month: the belt makers, 
the car wheel molders and helpers, the range work- 
ers, and the tanners and curriers. He reports 
large increase in the membership of nearly all ex- 
isting unions. 


Organizer Harris, of New York, says: ‘“‘I have 
reorganized the Cattle Butchers’ Unior. I am sure 
that the new Central Federated Union will result in 
some good, as a number of organizations formerly 
holding aloof will now join. The leaven of organ- 
ization has commenced to stir the unorganized.” 


Organizer Treese, of Findlay, O., has organized 
a union of oil well workers at Cygnet, O., and re- 
orts that another organization will be formed in 
uima, O., at a very early date. During the past 
year there have been seven organizations of oil well 
workers established in the Ohio oil district. 


Organizer McGruder reports having called meet- 
ings for the formation of several unions in Atlanta, 
and the prospects are bright for the formation of 
unions of the following trades: Plumbers and gas 
fitters and other branches of the building trades, 
and the colored barbers. He reports that things 
- emeng much brighter for organizations in the 

outh. 


Organizer Weise, of Sheboygan, Wis., says that it 
would bea difficult matter to find a harder com- 
munity to organize than his town, but nevertheless 
he is not discouraged. He thinks he sees light 
ahead, and a possibility of organizing a local wee 
of boot and shoe workers, and also a Laundry 
Workers’ Union. 


Organizer Mannigan, of Watertown, N. Y., re- 
ports a revival among the unions. He has organ- 
ized a Triple Assemblers’ Union and Federal Labor 
Union, also the coremakers and clerks, and is 
arranging to reorganize the carpenters, and expects 
to form organizations of plumbers, painters and 
decorators. 


President Byrne, of the Iowa State Federation 
of Labor, reports: “I am starting on a campaign to 
organize Iowa. Everything is looking bright for 
organization. The miners will secure the eight- 
hour day and an increase in wages. The coming 
convention of the State Federation will be the 
largest ever held. The Typographical Unions and 
the Cigarmakers’ Unions will also hold State con- 
ventions, 
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Organizer Genet, of Barberton, Ohio, reports 
the organization of a Federal Labor Union of 43 
members, and that they expect to have 150 mem- 
bers within a month. He also says further: ‘The 
molders in Barberton made a demand for an ad- 
vance of 15 cents per day, and received it with 
very little trouble.”’ 


Organizer MacDonagh, of Lima, O., reports hav- 
ing organized the clerks, stonecutters, hodcarriers, 
bartenders, waiters, horseshoers, electrical work- 
ers, carpenters, and musicians during March, 
and adds: ‘“*And am now after the oil men and 
boilermakers. The outlook for the future for or- 
ganized labor hereabouts is very much brighter.” 


Organizer Baxter, of Joplin, Mo., reports that 
the stone cutters and acickiagers have just com- 
pleted an organization, and the formation of a 
union of printers and another of barbers is in pro- 
gress. He states that he will make an effort to 
secure the organization of the majority of the 
workers of that district who are lead and zine 
miners. 


President Donnelly, of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen reports issuing 
three charters since the Ist of March, one in Sioux 
City, Iowa, and two in E. St. Louis, Ill., with good 
= of issuing two more in St. Louis, Mo. 

fe also states that the packing house laborers are 
anxious to be organized and chartered under the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary Klapetzky of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union reports that the organization 
is progressing in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
five charters having been issued during the past 
month: Taylorville, Ill., North Hampton, Mass., 
Des Moines, Ia., Louisville, Ky., and Elgin, II. 
He says the outlook is favorable for an unprece- 
dented increase during the coming summer. 


Secretary Elliott, of the Bill Posters and Billers’ 
Union of Chicago, reports the organization in good 
condition, despite the struggles they have been 
through, and expect to settle in the near future 
with the theatres that they are now having diffi- 
culties with. They will open an active campaign 
on the Chicago Bill Posting Company, which oper- 
ates an entirely nonunion plant. 


a pee Hoenig of Lockport, N. Y., has orga- 
nized a union of fibre workers, and reports that the 
molders have had their wages raised from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day in one shop, and to $2.25in four other 
shops. Ooremakers from $1.50 to $2.22. Polishers 
receive 20 per cent. increase and recognition of the 
unionaftera strike. The Laborers’ Union in Holly’s 
shops receive 5 per cent. increase. Machinists also 
received an advance. 


Secretary Lewis, of the Plate Glass Workers of 
Alexandria, Ind., reports that their members are 
on strike against the management taking off two 
men from the furnace gangs, thus practically re- 
ducing their wages. The proprietor, Mr. Kahn, 
claims that he will run the establishment with 
nonunion men. The officers and members of the 
union claim that they shall not return to work ex- 
cept their request is granted and they go to work 
under improved circumstances. 


Organizer Scheske, of Belleville, Ill., reports: 
**With the ups and downs which an organizer in 
the labor movement has, yet I have organized 
eight new unions in Belleville and have assisted 
my brother organizers from Collinsville and East 
St. Louis.””’ Brother Scheske has suffered priva- 
tions owing to his activity, but adds: “TI will not 


give up the agitation of the labor movement, for I 
look at that as a vast lifeboat we are pushing to 
the shore of emancipation, and although many of 
its sailors become discouraged and disheartened, 
my word shall be, ‘Sail on, sail on!’ ” 


Secretary Johnson, of the Green Glass Bottle 
Gatherers Union, of Streator, Ill., reports that 
they have been successful in their strike, which 
lasted over a week. The committee came to an 
agreement, and the gatherers have returned to 
work after having secured the abolishment of the 
system of fining, and the loss of their time for 
being off a day, receiving the pay in full every two 
weeks. All strikers returned to their old places. 
The scabs were discharged. The above union is a 
young ‘one, but it is prosperous, and they have 
already been able to demonstrate the benefit of 
organization. An effort is now on foot to organize 
all the gatherers throughout the country. 


Geo. Innis, Secretary-Treasurer of the Team 
Drivers’ International Union, of Detroit, reports 
that Claudius B. Grant, on a case, decided that the 
Teamsters’ Union did not have the right to boycott 
acompany which had violated their agreement and 
refused to work under union conditions. He states 
that the Teamsters’ Union, and als» the Council 
of Trades and Labor Unions of Detroit have, in 
resolution, declared against Claudius B. Grant 
being elected Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Michigan, and call upon all union men 
and lovers of justice to see that this enemy of labor 
should not be placed in such an important posi- 
tion, to the injury and detriment of the wage- 
earners of the country. 


Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, O., reports hav- 
ing secured a good union of brickmakers. 


Secretary-Treasurer Conine of the United Broth- 
erhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, re- 
ports having issued four charters during March. 


Organizer Bourdingno, of West Bay City, Mich., 
has organized a laborers’ union in Essexville, Mich., 
and another in Bay City, Mich., during the past 
month. 


The Secretary of the Seamen’s Union reports 
that as the result of the better organization of the 
seamen since the passage of the seamen’s bill by 
Congress, wages have been increased from $18 to 
$25 per month. 


The painters of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be in line 
with their fellow-craftsmen in New York city, 
have secured an increase in wages and established 
the eight-hour day. 


President Mahon, of the Street Railway Em- 
ployes’ Amalgamated Association, reports that he 
has organized a union of street car men in Cleve- 
land, starting out with a membership or 510. 


Organizer Roche, of Binghamton, N. Y., re- 
ports that they now have 29 unions. Just com- 
pleted the organization of a Blacksmiths, and made 
application for a charter for a Bartenders Union. 


Organizer Sullivan of Baltimore, Md., has formed 
unions of the brewery drivers, brewery workers 
and the plasterers, and is now arranging to secure 
charters for the plumbers and tin sheet iron work- 
ers. 


The Colorado Legislature enacted an eight-hour 
law for smelters and those who work in the mines, 
the law framed after the same law in Utah, and 
which the United States Supreme Court declared 
constitutional. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, l 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1890. } 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 
have been declared UNFAIR: 

PHILLIP SPAETER COOPERAGE Co.,, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. & F. GLor Coorerace Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

MoOsELEY & MorTLey MILLING Co.,, of Rochester, N. Y. 

LEE Broom Co., of Davenport, Iowa, 

Scuunrz & Hirscu, Mattress Makers, of Chicago. 

Rick & HutTcHiNs, Manufacturers of Boots and Shoes, 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and reform and labor press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 20, 1899. 
To all Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
C. SCHREIER MALTING Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said firm 
is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize ” list, and 
placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1899. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the firm of 
Levi, Horwitz & LACHENBRUCH, Clothiers, 
New York City, 
and the unions in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize” list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings 
and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO’S 

BISCUITS. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro: 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
quesnnees, — Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
‘yele, Old Ju 
APS WEY RUBBER ¢ CO., HUDSON, MASS. 


ARENA 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHOES—RICE & HUTCHINS, OF MARL- 
BORO, MASS. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO.,, RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y. 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. H., CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O., 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

K. & F. GLOR COOPERAGE CO., BUFFALO, N, Y, 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

FAUBER COMPANY, W. F., CHICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL, 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEORGE FOWLER PACKING C©O., KANSAS CITY, 

KANS 

GEO. MOCL ES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAIGHT, A. V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O©0O., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HENRY H. ROELOFS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

ILLINOIS BROOM COMPANY. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH. 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

LEE BROOM CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA, 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE; 8. E. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, ME. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO,, CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MPG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 
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MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO.,ROCHESTER,N. Y. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

P. H. BINZ, MONUMENTAL WORKER, CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PHILLIP SPAETER COOPERAGE CO., PHILA., PA. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

PLATE GLASS COMBINE, PITTSBURG. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO.,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE Co. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL 

SARDINES—P. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING co., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

SCHULTZ & HIRSCH, MATTRESS MAKERS, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA, 

8. OTTENBERG BROS,, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MANFG, CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO,, CHICAGO, ILL.; KANSAS CITY, 
KANS.; E. ST. LOUIS, ILL.; ST. PAUL, MINN.; 
OMAHA, NEB. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

UPMAN, KARL, CIGAR MANUFACTURER, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING co,, AL LEGHANY, PA, 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA, 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. March 1, 1899. 

Following is a statement of the ree éipts and expenses for 

the month of February, 1809. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: }j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 

- Balance on hand.... -+++» $8,303 80 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, ‘we a, 8 Oo, ‘n, d.. 14 00 
Flour and feed worke rs 70 , tax, 4 eS eR 68 
Firemens 6892, tax, jan 
Horsenall workers 6170, tax, n, d, J. 

Laundry workers 7212, sup. ateewakae 
Federal Jabor 7211, sup .............. 

Federal labor 684, sup 

Stoneware potters 7142, sup... os énsencied 

. United garment workers of ‘A, ‘sup. 
Truckmens protective 7081, tax, J, f 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, jan 
Horsenalil makers 7073, tax, jan, $l. 5b; sup, $5.00, 
Sawmill workers . tax, n, d, "97; Le m, a, m, 

, J, @, 8, O, n, d, "98, j 
International ‘cater of bicycle worke = oy. 
Teamsters 6771, tax, n, d, wis 
Federal labor 7090, eaP 
United hatters of N A 
Federal labor 7167, sup 
Federal labor 7213, sup 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, jan 
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. Trunk and bag workers int'l, tax, n, d, J. 


Elgin, Ill., trades council, tax,0,n, a, $2.50 ; sup! 50c 
Bakers and confectioners international, sup.. 
Local No. 8, int’] union steam engineers, sup... nee 
Horsenail makers 6813, sup. 

Amal society of engineers, sup.. 

Federal labor 6623, tax, oc t. nenaicen 
United bro of leather workers. tax, ‘jan. 


4. Federal labor 6458, tax, m, j J; a, 8, O, n, d, "97; dy 


f, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, nm, ¢ 
Stationary firemen 6406, tax: n, d, ‘. 
Federal labor 7206, sup.. 


3. Bro of boiler makers and is B, ‘tax, n, d, J, 


$20.27; assessment, $20.27.... 
Federal labor 6582, tax, J, f. m : 
Seattle, Wash, central labor, sup. 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, d he “$2.80; sup, 
$1.00. 
Powder workers 7156, tax, 0, n, ecnanesantevanse 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, j, he saeeousien 
International ty yographic 8 
Local No. 9, 1 T Wsup.. ame 
WwW ashington, DC, local, of engineers, NUS f, 
sup... ; 
© onl te “amsters and handlers 6128, ‘tax, “jan. — 
Boiler makers and iron ship builde rs, sup.. 
Federal labor 7146, tax, dec... 
Amalgamated society — ‘nters and joine rs, 
sup. ; > oa 
Flour millers’ prot. 6930, “tax, 8, 0. 
Flour and cereal millmens 2% sup. 
Brushmakers 6080, tax, n, d, J, $5. 10. sup, 0c. 
United bro of carpe nters and joine rs, tax, dec... 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, Jan. 


. United neck wear cutters 6939 tax, n, a. 


Patent tinners 6982, tax, dec. 

Federal labor 7056, sup 

Asphalt block & vitrified brick pavers 7214, sup. 
Ornamental wire workers 7215, —_ 

Federal labor 63808, tax, d, j.. a 

Shingle weavers prot 7099; tax. 


. Federal labor 7087, tax, nov..... 


Window glass flatteners’ association tax, ‘feb, 
$1.83; assessment, $10.68. . ; 

w. Boyd Gree n, FEDERATIONIST. 

Milkme n’s association 6874, tax, a, m, i, i. a, 8, O, 
n, d, 1897; j, f, m, a, m, iia 

Feder: oral labor 664, tax, jun 3 aie te ai 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, d, . f, m, a, m.. 

Federal labor 7065, tax, «a, m, Jj, Jj, a, % 

Kederal labor 7126, assessment... 


— rights prot 7006, tax, o, n, d, J, $2.88 RS ; a 


. Py" assn of st railway e mp, ‘sup. 


Federal labor 6458, tax, jan. e 
Muscatine, ats trade and labor ‘assembly, "tax, 


d,j,f,m 


° Bill posters and billers 7152 ‘tax, d, a 


United hatters of N A, asse 
Saeneny workers 7080, tax, d, nd m, a, m, nds Jy a, 


n 5 ; 
Flectricai ‘helpers rs 7197, sup. ARN RE norte eye ao 
Federal labor 6959, sup... .. 

United bro ¢ arpenters and joine rs, assessment. 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, j, f, $1. 47; 
assessment, 42c 
Iron workers 7109, sup, $1.50; ‘assessment, ‘Be... 
Federal labor 7167, tax, nov 
Laundry workers’ prot 643, tax, ! 
sup, $1.50; assessme nt, 66e me 
Blac Késmith helpers 7000, sup... 
Federal labor 7213, sup 
Horseshoe punchers, 7200, sup.. 
Flour and feed workers 7088, assessment 


. Telephone operators prot 7216, sup. 


Mosaic and encaustic tile laye rs and helpers, 
tax, n, d, $1.34; assessment, 4 

Kenosha, Wis, bicycle workers, sup. 

Seamless tube workers 6073, tax, feb 

Federal labor 7010, tax, jan 

Oil well workers 7144, tax, jan, $3.64; assessment 


$3.64 
Federal labor 694, tax, n, d. 
Federal labor 7110, tax, fe b, $5.05; assessme nt $2.02 
Federal labor 7112, _ cceannheirn 
United neckwear cutte rs 6939, ‘sup. 


. Watch workers 6961, tax, jan. 


Beer bottling dept employe 8 6920, assessment.. 
Coremakers international, tax, n, d, Md, ee 92; as- 
sessment, $21.38 . con a 

Henry Rash, sup 
Federal labor 7217, su 


. United labor league o p hila, tax, a,s 


Lathers 6909, tax, 0, n, d 


Federal labor 7155, tax, d, | ae 

Stoneware potters 7117, tax, oct .... 

Tilej;workers 7191, su Sehdiuadaie annen 

Cc ian maker rs mautaat prot 6946, ‘tax, a, 8, > * 
Ai 

C ‘aulkers prot 5600, ‘tax, ‘0, n, id. 

Hack drivers 7132, ‘tax, a, 8,0, n,d,j 
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16. Horse nail makers 7180, tax, jan es 24 25, Laundry workers 7225, sup. 

Timothy Scott, sup. seth 2 Tin plate workers 7128, tax, feb, #2. 00; assessme nt, 
Federal labor 6998, tax, m, j, j,a,s, 0, n, da, i, 10¢ 

sup, 0c. : 
Car molders and he ipe r s 7210, _ ) 
Iron workers’ helpers 6709, tax, 
Albert Doss, sup es 
Plate glass workers 60 6, 
Federal labor 6925, sup ................ 
Granite cutters natl union, tax, n, d, 
Granite cutters natl union, sup 


Horseshoe pune hers 7200, ta« , fe b, ‘We; : sup, 50c 

Rubber workers 7220, sup.. 

Federal labor 7167, sup.... 

Federal labor 7198, tax, j, f - _ 

Beer bottling dept employe Ss ‘6920, tax, », n, d, j. 

Saw makers prot 7173, tax ,d, j, vd m, $2. 2; USSCRS- 
ment, 36e... éseees 

Laborers prot 6869, dee 

Car molders and helpers 7210, sup 


a ee 
, . . 


ASS 


Stone rammers No | 721%, sup.. 
Stre et car builders and structural iron workers 
PE ccttrctikeddeheinceasektns diadenhienekanee 

Rubber workers a cada cdsciawiads 

Federal labor 7211, sup .... 

Federal labor 684, sup. ciivelenetien 

Intl bro of sta firemen, sup................ 

Intl union of jour horseshoers, —. ae 

Local No91 CL a aa 

Hone ral labor 6748, tax, | _n, d, uy 

Green glass bottle onthe. rers 717 70, ‘tax, _ f, $5.25; 
sup, $1.50 

Stock keepers and shippe rs 7168, tax, feb.. 

Hack drivers 7162, tax, j, f, $2.38; sup, 44¢; assess- 
ment, 68e ereseine 

Watch case worke rs 7208, sup 

Dray mens 6708, tax, feb, $1. 65; sup, $1.22 

Federal labor 6808, sup ... 

Table knife grinders —e nae ssme nt. 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, j, f, m. 

Galvanizers prot 71%, sup eae 

Hod carriers 5512, tax, d,j .. 

Federal labor 6812, tax, feb.... aD Nii a ata 
Amal beer, ice and soda water emp 6945, tax, d, 
j, 80e; sup, 25c. ° 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, feb. 

Brewery e nerngersane firemen — assessment, 

Chattanooga, Tenn, C L U, tax, n, d, ; ; 

Car wheel molders 71, sup. iN 

Belt makers and helpers 7221, sup : 

Federal labor 7161, sup, $1; Asse ssment, $1. i . 


20. Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, J, f,m 


Kindling wood workers 7100, assessment ........ 

Leather workers’ prot 7061, tax, jan, $2; sup, $1 

Federal labor 7169, tax, '4Jj,f, $10.25; assess, $3.50. 

Stoneware wor kers 6888, tax, o, n, d, j, $1.44; as- 
sessment, 

Lathers’ prot GRO, tax, :% f, m, Se assessment, ‘lhe 

Federal labor 6558, tax, j, f, m, $1.20; assessment, 
20¢ ‘veneken 

Amal assn of stree t rw y e mploye %, ‘tax, — 

Wood carvers’ assn of N A, tax, jan 

Federal labor 7158, ass¢ ssment 

Federal labor 7222, sup. 

— plate workers’ intl assn, sup. ; iliac 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, j, hf, #2. 15; ‘assess- 
ment, 70c.. ‘ slain P oe 

Federal labor 

. Chainmakers 6817, sup 

Federal labor 715), sup 
Natl steel and coppe r priate printe rs, tax, 4, (x 
$1.50; assessment, ; 

Amer federation of 2 ALE ians, tux, 1, d, j 


2. Shingle mill workers 715, sup. 


Amal society of engineers, tax i, 4811. 96; ‘assess- 
ment, $35.41. pista weit 

Car builders 7192, sup 

Prog union of sta fire men 7028, tax, jan, $1.2 2 
sup $1.25 

Metal polishe rs’ intl, tax, bal a, m , part of. 

Laundry workers 7224, sup 3 

N Adams C L U, sup a cmabaniatelnil 

Cobble and mosaic stone pavers 7002, tax, f, m, 
a, m,j.j, part of aug nS Everennsedeennns 

Laborers prot 7148, tax, jan, » $114; assessment, 

$1.14 vetebsee Janke ices 

Tile workers 7191, ‘sup ne 

Oil well workers 7107, tax, feb. 

Bolt and nut makers 6921, tax, n, d ,68c; assess- 
ment, Me. 

Teamsters prot 7135, assessment. 

Clipsorters 6627, sup 

Federal labor 6977, tax, n, d, 07; 
j. a, 8, 0, n, d, "98; J, $3.26; sup $ 

Federal labor 7146, tax, ne 

Federal labor 7125, sup’ . 

Cutnail workers 7029, feb . are 

Federal labor 7187, sup $1.00; ‘assessment 48¢ 
Amal lace curtain ope ratives, tax, d rds f, $3.00 ; 
assessment $6.00 i 

Journeymen tailors, assessment. 

— meat cutters and butcher workme n, tax, 
n, 

Mac hine trades he ipe rs 7207, sup.. 

Amal asso of iron and steel workers, assessment 

United mine workers of A, asse ssment 

Horsenail makers 7180, assessment............. 

Horsenail finishers & assorte = 7091, tax, d, Jj, f, 

Federal labor 7065, tax, 4 8,0, n, d, 

Washington, D.C., C L 6 tax, f. m, a, m, Jj, j,a,8,0. 


me See CO 


™ ‘amsters and laborers 7068, tax, a, mJ. AS, 0, n, 


Ww ateh workers 6961, assessment . 
Plate glass workers 6895, tax, dee 
Tile workers prot 7191, tax, feb, $2.00; assessme nt, 


RC 

Duluth, Minn, federated trades assembly, rep, 
and m, j,j, a, 8,0, n,d, 96; j, f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 
8, O,n, d, 97; j, f, m, a, m, j, J, a, so 

Federal labor 7226, sup .... 

Federal labor 7227, sup... ... 

Laundry workers 70%, tax, d, j 

Prog No6,1ITP WP U, sup... 

Small supplies. . —_ eee 

FEDERATIONISTS . 

Subscriptions ... 


EXPENSES, 


February. 


One month’s rent in advance, Wm, M. Garrett, 

Organizing expenses of oil well workers, F, M. 
Freese... . 

Newspapers for office, , Washington Times 

500 2c stamps, rostoffice... 

Ice, Great ‘alls Ice Co... 

Payment on account of proceedings, Midiand 
Mechanic : iia 
One year’s subscription, P ublic Opinion bien eees 
Article for AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Sam. 

L, Leflingwell 


. Organizing textile workers, W. H. Winn... 


Clippings, Natl Press Inte ligene “e Co 

l ream of paper, r, $8.00; 3 Ibs of twine, 45¢; 1 500- 
pase copying book, The; 6 1000-pae copying 
woks, $10.50; R. P. Andrews & Co.... : 

Railroad fare and hotel expenses, attending 
eight-hour hearings, M. M. Garland iin 

Message to Senator Caffery, J. Callen 

Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co 

One week’s work, V. MacDonald . 

OO 2c stamped e nvelopes, H. C. Easterday 

Atte oe. at hearings in regard to ienneeed hour 
bil, P. J. MeGuire... 

Expre = Adams E x pre 28 Co 

Organizing expe nses, Frank O, Hall. 

Organizing expenses, J. H. Sullivan...... 

Sending five messages to Senators, W. F. Ashley 

Attendance at hearing in regard to eight-hour 
bill, James Duncan ‘ 

Commission 7” agye rtising, Henry ‘Rice 

Telegrams, W. Mahon _ 

1 box carbon, $4.60; % reams letter paper, No. 0, 
$1.00; Smith Premier Type writer Co, 

Papers for office, Kansas City World, 

Printing and binding 200 100-page ledgers ; wo 
aegage ledgers; 40 300-page ledgers; 20 100-page 
ledgers, C. FE. Hollenbeck 


. Wiring money to J. F. Mulholland, Western 


Union Co 


3. Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 


Appropriation to boot and shoe worke rs, Hor- 
ace M, Eaton. ‘ 

1,000 2c. amped e nvelopes, and 200 2c. and 100 
le. stamps, H. Kasterday. as 

Attending exee at. counell mee ting: 

John B, Lennon.. 
‘James Duncan.... 
Thomas I. Kidd... 
James O'Connell, 
John Mitchell... 

Printing 1,200 letter circulars, $41.50; 125 letter 
circulars, $1. 50 ; 1 ruled ledger, $7.00; binding 
25 books, $21.25; 200 type written ¢ irculars, $2.00; 
11,700 letter oda. $35.25; binding 7 books, 
$5.25; 600 special notices, $3.50; 25 order bi oks, 
$5.00; 5,000 copies constitutions, $75.00; 2,000 
blank letter ae ads, $3.00; 400 letter heads, $4.25; 
Thomas W. Cadick... 

Expensesrailroad fare and hotel bill, “assisting 
legislative committee eight-hour bill, a. 
Mutholland..... : 

Balance due on proc ceedings, Midland Mechanic 

® 2c and 50 le revenue ae, Harrison Nes- 
bit ; ‘ > 

10 special de livery stam p: . Easte rday 

Toilet supplies, Fowler 

Message to Hon. Donelson ( ‘affery, Mut District 
Mess Co ; 
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3. Organizing expenses, Frank J. Weber, Wis.... 
Expenses and railroad fares in regard to the 
laborers at Ludington, Mich., Henry C. Bar- 
ter ee vou , - a ashen 

Organizing expenses, T. K, Heath . 

Organizing expenses, John Kirby vine 

Printing 4,000 supply blanks, $6; 2,000 brewery 
workers’ circulars, $5.75; 500 2c envelopes, 75ec ; 
20,000 Trade Unions, $18; 2,000 “Why We Unite,” 
$4; 20,000 Agitate, Educate and Emancipate,” 
3 clectros, $31; 1,000 2c envelopes, $1.25; Phillips 
& Patton . ‘ ee : er ae 

Repairing clock, R. Harris & Co ...... ... 

Files for office, Amberg File & Index Co 
Printing January FEDERATIONIST $130.72; Feb- 
ruary FEDERATIONIST $155.93, Law Rep. Co. 
Services as Janitor, N. C. Stoops..... Sacerens 

Cab hire, Stewart’s Stables .. . 

Expenses in advance for committee work in 
connection with waiters’ difficulty at Chicago, 
W. E. McEwen shades - asetaran in 

Expenses in advance for committee work in 
connection with waiters’ difficulty at Chicago, 
John F, O’Sullivan,......... . ; 

Services on legislative committee, Geo. Chance. 

One month’s salary, President Samuel Gompers 

One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison. 

By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. T. Kelly 

By four weeks’ salary, ,stenographer,J.A.MeDon- 
ee . Sos ie a ettnati-s 

By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, R.L.Guard 

By four weeks’ salary, office boy, W. F. Ashley. 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison..... 


Total 
RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand 
Receipts apace 

, ae 
Ex penses eee 


$0 


Balance.......... ‘ sve-ense sues. QEeee On 


PERFECT FIT) 6000. 
GUARANTEED |. 2, 











50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS. 





Kingsford’s — 
Oswego Starch, 





SOLD ALL AROUND THE worLD. 
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T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA. 














Quaker Oats 
_ THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 
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